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BURROUGHS TYPEWRITER ACCOUNTING 
MACHINE, especially valuable on loan and discount 
work, trust accounting, general ledger and all other tors 
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Machines represents over forty years of 
Burroughs experience in building bank 


accounting machines. Bankers know 
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operation of every Burroughs Machine. 
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adds two sets of figures at the same time and provides 
proved their surpassing value. ankers a separate total of each set; adds groups ot tneen. , 
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group totals without relisting. 


know they may depend on Burroughs. 





Investigate the latest Burroughs developments in 
bank accounting machines 














Wy BURROUGHS ELECTRIC CALCULATOR. Excep- 
tionally fast and accurate for figuring interest as 
well as for a wide variety of other calculating and 
checking. Light, uniform touch for all keys. Ac- 
curacy electrically enforced. 
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-LETTERS-: 


The New FHA Regulations 


Sirs: Thanks for putting me on vour mailing list. Being on 
the FHA underwriting staff in Cleveland, I have been greatly 
interested in a number of your articles. I like your magazine 
immensely. 

If you really welcome suggestions, here’s one. The new change 
in FHA regulations effective June 24th offers material for a good 
story of interest to every bank and lending institution that is an 
approved mov-tgagee. Making the mortgage insurance premium 
and service fee % per cent in all cases is welcome news. Also 
changing the required maturity date from June 30th to the Ist 
day of any month is going to eliminate lots of bothersome detail 
and correspondence for overworked bankers. You could get up 
an interesting article on this one point alone. 

It appears to me that the new rule about maturities will be 
much appreciated by bankers when they understand it fully. 

PauL E. GLEASON, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Canadian Corner Competition 


Strs: Upon our lodging a complaint with one of our competi- 
tors that they were opening the door every morning before regular 
banking hours, we received the following reply which seems worthy 
of mention in your splendid magazine, and might well be captioned 
“and they say the banks always have the best corners.” 

“While our front door is kept unlocked as a matter of 
convenience, our wickets are not open to the public until the 
usual banking hours. At times, for ventilation purposes, 
particularly on a Monday morning, the front door is not 
only unlocked but wide open. At other times we are obliged 
to close it when hamburger steaks are being cooked by the 
hot dog stand next door to us.” 

We consider it worth while using but, of course, would not 
want our name quoted. 

A CANADIAN MANAGER 


° 7 
Nuggets of Gold 


Strs: May I congratulate you on the various articles which 
have appeared from time to, time in your monthly magazine. 

I have been a constant reader for many years and never let 
an issue go by without scanning it for the valuable material that 
it invariably contains. I have derived more good ideas from your 
publications than from all the other financial papers that come to 
my office. The articles have proved real “‘nuggets of gold”’ to me. 

Particularly was I impressed by your June number and the 
article by W. C. Gilmore on “Modernization Loans.” 

Joun C. L. Dow ina, Treasurer, 
First Federal Savings and Loan Association of Boston, 
Boston, Mass. 
¢ °¢ 


Selling the Bank’s Services 


_ Sirs: Having observed with interest articles and photographs 
in your magazine descriptive of Federal Housing Administration 
activities, the thought 
occurs that for the bene- 
fit of other banks you 
might like to reproduce 
this photograph of a dis- 
play which we have re- 


cently placed in our 
LOAN IN KALAMAZOO window. 
WAS MADE BY THIS jf Ceremonies of Our institution was 
BANK. SINCE THEN WE Jpreaking ground the first in Kalamazoo 


HAVE LOANED ACTIVELY 7 carried out by 
UNDER TITLES I and I! ff Civic Leaders 
TITLE 1... Residence »Businese in Kalamazoo 


property canbe repaired. ff F HLA Program 
expandedbor modernized. F 
TITLE T.Construction 

of new homes can be 
arranged .existing 
mortgages refinanced 


to make an FHA loan, 
and we have continued 
our efforts to develop this 
particular field through 
exhibits in our bank 
lobby, as well as news- 
paper articles and adver- 
tisements, and talks be- 


June 15.1935 


We have 


fore various organiza- 
Available for tions. 
Dun.ap C. Criark, 
President, 


The American National 
Bank of Kalamazoo, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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The Precious Comstock Lode 


Strs: Ever since I was a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii some nine years ago, The Burroughs Clearing 
House has been coming to my desk. It has aided me materially 
many times in class work and to keep me informed. 

A book of mine, “‘William Chapman Ralston, Courageous 
Builder,’’* has just come off the press and I feel that because it is a 
biography of a fascinating character engulfed in banking and busi- 
ness problems that many of the readers would be interested in it. 

Ralston was the great California banker who opened up the 
Comstock Lode, gave Stanford and the Central Pacific Railroad 
men banking aid, and gave a great impetus to enterprise in the 
far West. oming to San Francisco he engaged in banking, out 
of which came the Bank of California. Family fortunes of great 
size rise beside Ralston and tower greatly above: Darius Ogden 
Mills, Clarence Mackay, James Flood and James Fair. 

Ceci, G. Titron, Associate Professor of Economics, 
Connecticut State College, 
Storrs, Connecticut 
*474 pages, price $4. The Christopher Publishing House, Boston, Mass. 
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What Are Other Banks Doing? 


Srtrs: Iwillappreciate your giving me the names and addresses 
of three or four banks that have permitted the use of lobby 





















































































TRANSIT 


Speeding hy fast plane and train...day and night 


.to and from Ohio’s largest national bank each 
day millions of dollars in «transit items” carry the 
names of nationally known business firms who 
find that Central United National is a good bank 


to do business with in the Cleveland 


area. 


OHIO’S LARGEST NATIONAL 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


BANK 
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space in their banks to advertising the 
products of their customers. 

I have given this matter considerable 
thought, and since we have a large lobby 
space, I believe it can be used to good 
advantage, but I have not been able to 
work out a plan which in my opinion would 
satisfy all the customers and keep down 
jealousy between the competitors. 

If you can furnish me with the plan used, 
I shall be glad to hear from you. 


Matcotm M. MEEK, President, 
The Citizens National Bank, 
Abilene, Texas 


« e 


Retirement Pensions 


Sirs: The article in your July issue on 
Retirement Pensions is one of the best 
and most intelligible that the writer has 
seen written by a layman. 

We think so much of it here that we 
would like to obtain from six to ten addi- 
tional copies of your July issue and will 
appreciate your seeing that they are for- 
warded to us at the above address. If you 
will enclose a statement, the writer will be 
very glad to send you his personal check. 


DovuGtas S. PERRY, 
District Group Supervisor, 
The Travelers, 
Boston, Mass. 


¢ ¢ 


States as Bankers 


Sirs: I enclose a copy of a booklet I 
have just completed, covering the attempts 
in various states at state ownership of 
bank stocks. 

Oregon was one of nine states in which 
an attempt to establish such an institution 
was made during 1935. This is the third 
time within four years that the matter has 
become a political issue. The material was 
prepared for use in those states where the 
matter is and will be a factor again. The 
issue will not be decided by the banks of 
the country, but rather by the informed 
taxpayers and other voters. 

While I would like to give a copy to 
every bank in the country, cost prevents 
such generosity, and I am asking you to 
call attention of your readers to this 
booklet; and advise those interested that 
copies are obtainable through this office 
at 50 cents for single copies; 45 cents each 
for ten to fifty copies; 40 cents each for 
fifty copies or over. 


T. P. Cramer, Jr., Secretary, 
Oregon Bankers Association 
Lumbermens Building, 
Portland, Oregon 


Material for Directors 


Sirs: The article, “Pushing Loans for 
Modernization,” which appears in your 
June issue was of such timely interest that 
it was read at our directors’ meeting today. 
Our directors were so impressed with your 
publication that they have requested me 
to have their names added to your mailing 
list. 

RayMOND ErRrickson, Cashier, 
The First National Bank of 
Cape May Court House, 
Cape May Court House, N. J. 
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Benjamin Morse Photos— 
Boston 


Determined to find new 
business without sacrific- 
ing carefulness, the Web- 
ster and Atlas National 
Bank of Boston, which 
traces its origin back to 
1833, uncovered a_ sub- 
stantial demand for col- 
lateral loans. The photo 
shows Fred B. Barton at 
the collateral window 





(COLLATERAL Loans 


ACK in January a bank in Boston 

started doing something about 

this banks-aren’t-willing-to-lend 
rumor. It began putting ads in the 
paper. 

As might have been expected, not 
much happened. At least, not right 
away. Perhaps the advertising agency 
had been right: “Copy too flat, too 
colorless” had been their verdict. But 
the bank ran its ad in most of the 
Boston papers, a paper a day for a 
week, then switched to new copy for 
the next week. 

“First we asked for commercial 
loans,” says President R. B. Cox of 
the historic but aggressive Webster 
and Atlas National Bank of Boston. 
‘There was little response, only one 
or two inquiries. Then one day we 
advertised for collateral loans. This 
ad clicked. We tried one or two 
others, then repeated the collateral 
loan ad and finally came back to 
it for good. Of our 22-week news- 
paper campaign, twelve weeks were 
Spent on this one ad. And it worked.” 


What can be done with 
idle funds ?... Here’s 
how one bank by using 
a single advertisement 
found a local market 
for satisfactory loans 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 


R. B. COX 


President, Webster and Atlas National 
Bank of Boston, Massachusetts 


by 
FRED B. BARTON 


Now anybody could suggest why a 
conservative bank in a cosmopolitan 
city like Boston would be wise not to 
advertise to the general public, especi- 
ally on a ticklish subject like loans. 
Why, much of the trouble about bank 
failures came about through loaning 
money to the wrong people! And 
newspaper advertising, of all forms of 
publicity, is so undiscriminating: you 
invite in the undesirables and the 
riffraff! You encourage people already 
dealing with other banks to shop 
around for the cheapest rate, and that 
creates ill will among the other banks. 
You get a swarm of strangers in your 
lobby, which means a lot of trouble, 
and unless these strangers are properly 
handled, they’re going to feel hurt and 
may walk out. Thus the advertising 
might, if carelessly handled, possibly 
do more harm than good. 

But the Webster and Atlas National 
Bank takes care of all those difficulties 
by the simple means of having the 
president, a vice-president, the cashier 
or some other capable official do the 
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101 Years of Constructive Banking Service, 
¢ Fer a 
BUSINESS BORROWING ACCOUNTS 
Interested and prompt coopera- 
tion by senior loaning officers. 
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WEBSTER AND ATLAS 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF BOSTON 


199 WASHINGTON STREET : 
Senna (AT STATE) 
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101 Years of Constructive Bauking Service. 
Are You 
LOSING DISCOUNTS ON PURCHASES 
* ‘We will welcome the opportunity of 
discussing your financial needs. 


-~ 
Inquiries Invited 
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WEBSTER anvp ATLAS 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF BOSTON 
199 WASHINGTON STREET (AT STATE) 
Eowarn Moray R B Cox, President 
View Peet FB. Borts, Cashier 


H. G Reyworss 
Vice- Pres 























‘““FIRST we asked for commercial loans,”’ 
says President R. B. Cox. There was little 
response”’ 








101 Years of Conseractio € Banking S Service. 
For ° 
COLLATERAL LOANS 


Prompt and courteous consideration of 
: loans on Stock Exchange securities. 


-_ 
Inquiries Invited 
-_r, 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF BOSTON 
199 WASHINGTON STREET (AT STATE) 


Enwaap Morey R. B. Cox, President 
Vier. Pres. FP B Burrs, Coshier 


} WEBSTER anv ATLAS 


H. G. Rerwoups 
Viee- Pees 




















**THEN one day we advertised for collateral 

loans. This ad clicked. Of our 22-week 

newspaper campaign, twelve weeks were 
spent on this one ad”’ 








WEBSTER arn ATLAS NATIONAL BANK 
OF BOSTON 


199 Washington Street at Stare 
COLLATERAL LOANS DESIRED 
$5,000.00 tw $50,000.00 
On properly assorted high grade listed stock exchange se~ 
carities, with satisfactory margin. The current rates for 
such loans provide a favorable opportunity for refinancing 
other forms of indebtedoess. 


luquiries Invited 
EDWARD MOTLEY BB COX, Pde X. G. REFNOLDE 
ae Poeredens FR BUTTS, Cokie V ies Prortens 








NEXT this mailing card was designed as a 
follow-up in the campaign for acceptable 
collateral loans 
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interviewing. The entire bank is 
new-business-minded. 

“We turned down a lot of potential 
business,” continues Mr. Cox. “We 
were especially anxious not to switch 
accounts. We wanted to create new 
business, not transfer a loan over from 
some other bank merely to save a 
borrower a half of 1 per cent. 

“For instance, one man came in to 
discuss a loan for $50,000. We knew 
he deposits at another bank and that 
he is a frequent borrower there. So 
we phoned that bank, explained the 
situation, and asked what rate he was 
paying on the loan he carried there. 
Then we quoted him the same rate. 
Of course that customer didn’t come 
to us, which was just as well. 

““We were anxious not to break the 
existing rate. 

“The fellow we had in mind as a 
possible customer was the business man 
who used to have good credit but of 
late years has had to borrow on his 
insurance policy, paying probably 6 per 
cent and weakening his estate thereby. 
We felt we could help him, if he had 
sound collateral. We could probably 
fix him up at 3% per cent, thereby 


saving him some money and also 
employing some of our own idle 
capital. We might also unearth some 


fellows who didn’t know that banks 
are willing to make loans once more.” 
And so it proved. 
Customer A had needed some money 
and was borrowing it on a mortgage, 


paying 6 per cent. The bank’s 
advertising let him know he could 


now arrange a time loan on his col- 
lateral. He did. The note was signed 
for three months. Some of these notes, 
by the way, are signed for six months, 
which is the limit, but many run for 
three. 

Customer B had always wanted to 
buy stock in his own company. Now 
seemed a likely time. He had other 
collateral and borrowed against it for 
this purpose. 

Customer C was connected with a 
business which has not been in good 


shape. It needed money but could not 
borrow. He himself had good credit, 
and he borrowed here on his own 


collateral, turning the funds over to 
the business to use. 

Customer D was a lady. She bor- 
rowed against collateral to fix up her 
house. Of course she could have 
arranged a Federal Housing Loan, but 
why make her pay FHA rates when 
the soundness of her collateral per- 
mitted her to borrow at the bank’s 
31% per cent? 

““Most of the borrowers didn’t state 
their purpose,” says Mr. Cox. “In 
fact, we don’t usually inquire. Some, 
we know, are borrowing to buy stocks 
on margin. That does not alarm us, 
or even interest us. We feel that such 
borrowers know their business. More- 


over, our requirement of 50 per cent 
margin is sufficiently high so that none 
of our borrowers are operating on a 
shoe string.” 

A 50 per cent margin, it may be 
needless to explain, means that the 
market value of the security must be 
half as much again as the amount of 
the note. Thus a $10,000 loan requires 
$15,000 collateral, a $50,000 loan 
requires $75,000 collateral, and so on. 

To give the bank a fair break, no 
loan of less than $5,000 was permitted. 
This discourages the random customer 
who might want to borrow $50 
against one share of telephone stock. 
To protect the bank, there must be 
diversification of the securities. Not 
more than 20 per cent of any loan 
can be in one kind of stock. “We are 
not sacrificing any of our normal care- 
fulness,’ says the bank. 


HERE has not been any need of 

unusual supervision of these loans, 
nor has the bank had to call for addi- 
tional collateral. It probably would 
not complain if the market dropped a 
bit: might not sell out a customer 
until the margin sank below 40 per 
cent. But of course these things are 
watched. And each customer signs 
the assignment blank, permitting the 
bank to dispose of the stock if he 
should fail to meet his obligations. 

This, of course, is an important 
detail. And because the Webster and 
Atlas National Bank is dealing with 
many borrowers who are not its 
regular customers, the bank is careful 
to verify the identify-of each applicant. 
It manages to obtain a sample of his 
signature and to make sure the stock 
is rightfully his. This is essential, as 
otherwise the assignment blank would 
be worthless and the bank couldn’t 
sell the stock if it wanted to. 

““We have made loans to people who 
were new to us, but always we have 
ways of checking up on them,” Mr. 
Cox says. “Usually, of course, we 
can decide on a loan in about five 
minutes. Our decision is based on the 
soundness of the collateral, and the 
loan value will be about two-thirds of 
yvesterday’s quotation on the big board. 
Of course you understand we accept 
only collateral listed on the New York 
or Boston stock exchange.” 

Oddly enough, in the minds of some 
bankers, Webster and Atlas National 
Bank makes no attempt to sell these 
customers any other of the bank’s 
services. No mention is made of the 
trust department, the safe deposit 
vault, the discount window, the pos- 
sible purchase of traveler’s checks. 
No hint is voiced that the bank is 
doing the customer a favor to let him 
have the money. 

“This is not a privilege but an out- 
and-out business deal,” Mr. Cox 
insists. 


“We got out a leaflet on that 
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President R. B. Cox showing Mr. Barton how he arranges loans with new customers. 
First interviews are invariably handled by one of the top men of the bank as a courtesy 


to the customer. Everyone in the bank is sales-minded 


subject last fall, trying to persuade 
people that a bank is just as anxious 
to loan money to reputable borrowers 
as a business man is to borrow it. 
Right now, possibly more so. 

“Take these new loans we have 
written. To date we have signed up 
around $400,000 in new collateral 
loans, with another $150,000 pending. 
Some of these may pay off and not 
be renewed, and then again we may 
increase this total. But say we make 
3% per cent on $300,000 for a year. 
That’s $10,500. It didn’t cost us any 
such figure to secure that business. We 
required no increase in overhead to 
handle it. And we have the money. 
Like every other bank, we have idle 
funds in our vaults that we’re not 
making a cent of return on. That is 
why we are eager to make loans, 
feeling that each new borrower will 
recommend others and the whole 
circle will grow.” 


UPPOSE now you are a Mr. Smith, 

who is a normally successful business 
man in the Boston area. You do not 
know it, but you have been looked 
into with some care by the new business 
department of the Webster and Atlas 
National Bank. Before you were 
added to the bank’s mailing list some- 
one gained a fair idea of your business 
prospects and your banking connec- 
tions. You are therefore to be con- 
gratulated on the company you keep. 
The bank, in writing you, treats every 
detail of each mailing with the care 
and thought which an _ important 


matter, being presented to a selected 
group, deserves. 

You may or may not have noticed 
the Webster and Atlas National Bank’s 
ads in the Boston News Bureau and 
the regular daily papers. If you did 
you probably did not act. When one 
day a card came, under sealed postage, 
you were not one of the couple of 
applicants who walked into the bank 
and introduced themselves and asked 
about making a loan. The card was 
pretty explicit, to be sure: 


Collateral Loans Desired, $5,000 to 
$50,000 on properly assorted high grade 
listed stock exchange securities, with satis- 
factory margin. The current rates for 
such loans provide a favorable opportunity 
for refinancing other forms of indebtedness. 


Explicit, and yet impersonal. After 
all you don’t know the Webster and 
Atlas National Bank personally. It is 
not “your” bank. 

But the bank has faith in its mes- 
sage. It writes you again, a neatly 
filled-in letter, signed by the president. 
A mailing card is enclosed, with a 
prepaid envelope. You are asked to 
signify your interest in arranging a 
collateral loan. 

You sign and mail the card. 

The next day comes a letter. It is 
direct and sincere and informative. 
It reads: 


Dear Mr. Smith: 

We appreciate your inquiry as to our 
policy regarding collateral loans. 

We are seeking at this time loans from 
individuals secured by assorted stock 
exchange collateral with a 50 per cent 





Vice-president A. W. Lane, in charge of 

collateral loans, personally pushed the 

collateral loan safe into its special berth 
for the benefit of the photographer 


margin. The rates vary, of course, depend- 
ing on the circumstances incident to the 
loan. The most general rate will be about 
3% per cent. We do not encourage the 
transfer of a loan from one bank to another 
simply because of the rate question. 

If you could let us know a little more 
what you have in mind, we would bé very 
glad to submit a definite proposition. 

Trusting to hear from you further, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
R. B. Cox, President 


Probably, Mr. Smith, you liked the 
tone of that letter. Forty-one business 
men of Boston did. The newspaper 
advertising had paved the way; it had 
brought in a number of borrowers. 
The direct-by-mail brought in others. 
Some, to be sure, couldn’t be keyed: 
it’s hard to say whether they came as 
the result of an ad or what. But Mr. 
Cox has no doubt that it pays to go 
after this type of business. The 
volume is there. 

The bank may send out a follow-up 
to this selected list of 1,500. It may 
do further advertising in the fall. 
But as this is written (June 15) the 
bank is terminating a 22-week cam- 
paign in the newspapers. “Hardly 


pays to advertise during the sum- 
(See page 28) 


mer months,” Mr. Cox 





Photos by Northwestern National 
Bank and Trust Company 





Signing up at the Northwestern’s 
registration and identification desk 





A new customer at the entrance 
to the safe deposit department 
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Popularizing Sare 


Deposit Boxes 


Are all of your safe deposit boxes 
rented ?...If they aren't, you will 
want to read how a selling campaign 
brought one bank 381 new customers 


by 
JOHN BURGESS 


Vice-president, Northwestern National Bank & Trust Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


‘ 


. OU have to run like H— in order 
to stand still.”” This is what a 
nationally known banker said 

during the closing days of the Hoover 

regime. 

Under present conditions the con- 
scientious banker is scraping the 
bottom of his barrel of ideas looking 
for something, however inconsequential, 
which will bolster up his earnings and 
in some measure assuage the starving 
appetite of his stockholders for divi- 
dends. 

The point I am making is that the 
banker of today must merchandise his 
wares if he is to keep up with the 
procession. All lines of business in 
this changing America are adapting 
their methods and altering their steps 


e"rerrrrr 
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The safe deposit department contains 15,000 boxes with rentals ranging from $3to$300 per year, plus tax 


to this new tempo. Because a Forgan 
or a Baker made money in banking in 
certain ways years ago, is no reason 
whatsoever that the same methods 
need necessarily apply now, or at least 
that they should not be added to, 
expanded and diversified. 

In almost every bank there is a 
large, not to say frozen, investment, 
comparatively speaking, in safe deposit 
vaults, complete with costly and 
elaborate doors, guard-key boxes, cou- 
pon booths, conference rooms, regis- 
tration desks, time-stamps and other 
accessories. 

For the most part, this investment 
has been made and paid for and for the 
past four or five years has been allowed 
to stand as a monument to a building 
committee’s pride or some bank execu- 
tive’s ambition. 

Little or no effort has been made, 
in the average bank, to merchandise 
this service. Valuable equipment, 
affording a maximum of protection has 
been relegated to the background, so 
far as selling the service to the public 
is concerned. 

In fact, I dare say that in many 
large institutions most of the officers 
and employees have forgotten when 
the safe deposit department opens; do 
not know when it closes, and have 
only the vaguest idea of the rates and 
services offered. 

There are many good reasons why 
safe deposit boxes are not rented. It 
never occurs to many officers or em- 
ployees to suggest that a new customer 
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MAY IS SAFE DEPOSIT MONTH 


“BETTER BE SAFE 
THAN SORRY* 


VISIT THE LARGEST SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
IN MINNEAPOLIS — 15,000 BOXES 


BOXES , ae 
FROM 300 pe, ye 





Two displays that played a big part in the campaign. The display at the right was illuminated and featured a burning house 


needs a safe deposit box. Some 
officers think, perhaps, it is beneath 
their dignity; other employees may 
think they would be regarded as 
impertinent if they asked a customer 
whether he had a safe deposit box 
and, if so, whether it was large enough 
or where it was located. 

Then, again, it may be argued that 
people do not have securities now to 
put into safe deposit boxes. It is a 
well-known fact that the greatest safe 
deposit business occurred during the 
Liberty Loan drives, when we became 
a nation of security holders, and it was 
given added impetus during the night- 
mare of feverish stock speculation 
when every janitress was an investor 
and every elevator boy “long five 
wheat.” Then there was the spasm 
of hoarding cash in 1932, during which 
epidemic many thousands of people 
rented safe deposit boxes in which to 
store cash, but after the government 
had impounded our gold these box 
rentals were cancelled and safe deposit 
business took another slump. 


HEN, too, the people who are in 

favor of doing nothing and finding 
excuses therefor, will argue that people 
are hard up and economizing and that 
foregoing a safe deposit box is just 
one more way of saving, etc., etc., 
ad lib. 

I have purposely put forth the worst 
side of this argument. I have enumer- 
ated some of the good excuses for not 
renting a safe deposit box, but good 
excuses “‘butter no parsnips,”’ pay no 
salaries, no overhead, and do not 
contribute to the payment of taxes 
and upkeep. 

To the bank executives working for 
additional revenue —and which of these 
is not staring earnestly in every direc- 
lion for additional earnings —I suggest 





as one small but 
sure means of 
securing more 
regular income, 
that their institu- 
tions put on annual 
drives for new safe 
deposit box cus- 
tomers. It is a 
‘**heads I win, tails 
you lose” proposi- 
tion. Such a cam- 
paign pays its own 
way, at least. 

In fact, I think 
it might well be 
urged that the 
great safe and lock 
companies might 
sponsor an annual 
safe deposit week 
in conjunction 
therewith, with 
some national ad- 
vertising, luncheon 
club speeches, and 
all the accompani- 
ments, perhaps, of 
Railroad Week or 
National Raisin 
Week. 

Recently, the 
Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank and 
Trust Company 
conducted a safe 
deposit campaign. The plan was 
simple, but productive of good results. 

In the first place, the month of May 
was selected as the month for the 
drive, which it is hoped may become 
an annual affair. The month of May 
was chosen because it is the month 
during which most people make plans 
for vacations. It is a timely month in 
which to urge that valuable documents, 
jewelry and heirlooms, be placed in 





PEOPLE WHO GO PLACES 
AND DO THINGS 


© much to « so hitthe cin 


in! Paris, dhe magnificent, and Rome, 


the eternal Hawaii, land of musik 
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USE Our Safe Deposit Vaults . 
A sate haven for valuable papers 
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rance that all ix well at home with 
« things which canner be replaced 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
ANO TRUST COMPANY 














Newspaper advertising run during the campaign was 
notable both for its attention value and selling copy 


safekeeping while the owner is relaxing 
at shore pleasure place or mountain- 
side resort. And again, it is a good 
time because the majority of bank 
employees are themselves planning on 
a vacation and are anxious to increase 
their incomes in preparation for such 
vacations. Then, too, it is the spring 
of the year when most people are 
enthusiastic and anxious to put their 
best foot forward. In the case of the 
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Northwestern National Bank and 
Trust Company campaign, the bank 
was not organized into teams, although, 
in the past, I have conducted very 
successful campaigns on a basis of 
dividing the entire force into teams 
and awarding team prizes, capital 
prizes and period prizes. 

Of course, there are many variations 
of campaigns among employees. One 
of the best plans that I have ever used, 
was to give team prizes as well as cash 
commissions and a capital prize for 
the best producer among the men and 
the best producer among the women; 
the whole affair winding up with a 
dance in the lobby of the bank at 
which the prizes and commission 
checks were distributed. 


N the case of the safe deposit cam- 

paign just closed, the Northwestern 
National Bank and Trust Company 
gave a cash commission of 10 per cent 
on the annual rental of a box, which, 
in our case, ranged from $3 to $300. 
For new customers, a commission up 
to 50 per cent would still make the 
bank the gainer. 

The campaign began on Wednesday 
morning, May 1, at 8:30 and ended 
Saturday, June 1, at 12:30 p. m., 
when the vaults closed for the week. 
During the course of the campaign 
daily bulletins were issued and mimeo- 
graph copies distributed among all 
officers and employees. The bulletins 
were written in a light, but not too 
facetious vein, and due credit was 
given for extraordinary effort. 

Several rather elaborate lobby and 
window displays were erected, photo- 
graphs of some being reproduced with 
this article. Our illuminated display 
showed a house burning down. This 
was quite realistic since we borrowed 
the burning house from an insurance 
company which doubtless spent a con- 
siderable sum thereon. A part of the 
display was a freshly painted nest of 
different sized boxes, complete with 
keys in the doors and a uniformed 
attendant standing by to explain their 
workings, their manifold advantages 
and conveniences and to direct inter- 
ested parties to the vault department 
proper. Another display which at- 
tracted much attention featured an 
old safe which had been blown by a 
couple of good charges of “‘yegg’s 
soup” into a general resemblance to a 
colander—if you know what that is. 
This was secured through the hearty 
co-operation of the police department 
and an insurance company. 

For variation, during the campaign, 
there was one period prize of two 
tickets to a professional baseball 
game for the largest producer up 
until a certain date. Later there was 
another period prize of two tickets to 
*““Mary Queen of Scotland,” that out- 
standing drama happening to be play- 
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ing in Minneapolis that week; and 
finally, to the best woman and man 
producer in the last week of the cam- 
paign, up to and including the day 
before Decoration Day, was given the 
privilege of a week-end holiday over 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, which 
closed the month. 

One of the great difficulties in the 
campaign was to get a prospective 
customer to go to the safe deposit 
vault and subject himself to the sales- 
manship ability of the manager and 
attendants. Tellers, officers, and trust 
department men, of course, could not 
always leave their posts in order to 
take a customer through the safe 
deposit vaults, consequently cards of 
introduction were used, addressed to 
the manager of the safe deposit de- 
partment. Even then, many customers 
were given cards of introduction but 
never presented them to the safe 
deposit department. 

One of the early questions to be 





Who Am I? 


I AM the Guardian of your most 
cherished possessions. 


I HOLD your inmost secrets In- 
violate. 


I AM the enemy of Idle Curiosity 
as well as of greedy, prying 
Eyes of Green. 


I WITHSTAND the assaults of 
Water, of Air, of Fire and of 
Explosions, Civic Commotion 
or Riot. 


I AM stationary, I cannot run 
away, or disappear or dis- 
integrate. 


I AM under your control and 
yours alone and although I 
open at your touch I will 
always conceal and never re- 
veal your secrets to any other 
without due process of Law. 


I AM large or I am small, as you 
desire, and my capacity is 
regulated to your needs. 


I HOLD sacred the Tragic Evi- 
dence of the Past or Glorious 
News for the next Generation. 


I AM the modern Secret Cave, 
the Genius of Acquisition, the 
Handmaiden of Thrift, the 
Spur of Ambition. 


I AM the Next Friend of Business, 
the Hope of the Widow, the 
Comfort of the Fatherless, 
the Scissors of Red Tape. 


I AM the Safety Deposit Box. 
I COST from $3.00 per year up. 


Can you afford to be without Me? 
JOHN BURGESS © 











Though this composition is copyrighted by 

Mr. Burgess, he says that banks wishing to 

use it as a reprint, for statement inserts or 
other purposes, may do so 


decided was whether the guards on the 
floor should be permitted to take part 
in the contest. This was decided in 
the affirmative, but, of course, the 
manager and other attendants in the 
safe deposit vault were not allowed 
to compete. 

An additional prize, besides the cash 
commission, was offered in the way 
of an invitation to the President’s 
complimentary dinner to be held after 
the close of the contest and to which 
only those who had rented five safe 
deposit boxes were qualified to become 
guests. 

There were, of course, additional 
aids to the contest in the form of news- 
paper advertising, as well as statement 
enclosures. 

The contest resulted in the signing 
of 381 new safe deposit leases. For 
many months our safe deposit rentals 
had been going down gradually each 
month. It would appear that by this 
effort we have stopped the trend, and 
I believe that henceforth our rentals 
will be on the up-grade. 

The collateral advantages of such a 
contest are very great—not the least 
of which is the acquaintance of the 
personnel with the safe deposit depart- 
ment, the service which it offers and 
the conveniences it affords. 

Then, too, there are many collateral 
advantages in securing new customers 
in the safe deposit department. Some 
people as they become more and more 
used to frequenting the bank gradually 
decide to make use of the dozens of 
other facilities offered by the bank, 
and so often overlooked by the unin- 
formed man-in-the-street. And _ it 
must be taken into calculation that 
this new safe deposit rental income is 
largely recurrent and 90 per cent 
permanent. 


NOTHER advantage is that many 

of the cards of introduction distrib- 
uted by employees will be presented 
some time in the future, and subsequent 
rentals will be made. In the case of 
our campaign, a number of boxes have 
been rented since the campaign closed 
as a result of the efforts made during 
May. 

If an enthusiastic campaign com- 
mittee, under the guidance of a chair- 
man, who has the quality of leader- 
ship, is appointed, and if this commit- 
tee has the loyal backing of the chief 
executives of the bank, I feel sure that 
this kind of a campaign can be put 
over with success and with profit, and 
with no bad after-effects. It is true 
that some person may come into the 
bank and object to being solicited for 
a safe deposit box. But for every such 
complainant there will be one hundred 
customers who will admire the aggres- 
sive, merchandising ability of the bank 
and have a greater respect for its 
up-to-date and live opportunism. 
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The banking bill... Changes in the FHA set-up ... The record 
of HOLC ... Agricultural credit improves ... What prospect for 
stabilization . . . The state of the budget . . . Treasury financing 


The Banking Bill 


A more centralized but still autonomous Federal Reserve 
System through the banking act of 1935 was in prospect 
as this important legislation reached the final phase of its 
long journey. What had promised to develop into a bitter 
fight between conservative members of the Senate com- 
mittee on banking and currency and the more radically 
minded leaders of the House committee narrowed down to 
an adjustment of differences. This was due to the fact 
that the Senate subcommittee, under the leadership of 
Senator Carter Glass rewrote many sections of the bill to 
compromise conflicting viewpoints as much as possible. 
While the bill as passed by the House was more in the 
language desired by the administration, particularly by 
Governor Marriner S. Eccles of the Reserve Board, the 
Glass draft proved fairly acceptable to all interests and did 
not arouse the degree of debate in the Senate which had 
been anticipated, and the real compromising of differences 
was left to the conference committee. 

Threats of pressure to get the bill through the Senate 
without full deliberation were removed when both Houses 
rushed through special legislation eliminating the necessity 
for passing the bill in June. One of these measures extended 
for three years from June 16 the period within which bank 
officials are required to liquidate their indebtedness to their 
own institutions, and the other extended for sixty days 
beyond July 1 the life of the temporary plan of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation in the expectation that this 
interval would give ample time for passage of the bank 
bill with its desired amendments to the permanent plan of 
deposit insurance. 

The greatest interest naturally revolved around differ- 
ences in the House and Senate bills affecting the Federal 
Reserve System. The Senate bill embodied the adminis- 





tration’s desire for centralizing control in the Reserve 
Board, but proposed to free it from political domination by 
removing the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller 
of the Currency from ex officio membership, by providing 
for a board of seven appointive members, each to have the 
title of ““Governor,” no more than four of whom could be 
of the same political party, and to serve terms of fourteen 
years without the privilege of being reappointed. The 
President would have the right to name a chairman and 
vice-chairman for four year terms. The board’s authority 
over rediscount rates was increased by the Senate bill and 
it was given broad authority to change reserve require- 
ments of member banks up to twice the existing require- 
ments. Purchases of government securities were confined 
to the open market, and the open market policy, binding 
upon the reserve banks, was entrusted to a committee 
composed of the seven board members and five of the 
twelve Reserve Bank heads. These Reserve Bank heads 
hereafter would be called ‘‘President’”’ instead of ‘‘Gover- 
nor.” ‘The Senate draft preserved much of the independence 
of the Reserve banks which Governor Eccles’ proposals 
would have removed, and in addition made other changes 
in the House bill, some of them not involving much con- 
troversy. 

Difference between the House and Senate as to the 
permanent deposit insurance law centered around the rate 
of the insurance premium. The House bill called for a 
premium of one-eighth of 1 per cent of a bank’s deposit 
liability, while the Senate bill reduced this to one-twelfth of 
1 per cent, with provision for a separate fund for mutuals, 
and the further provision for suspending assessments when 
the value of the assets of the FDIC exceeds its liabilities by 
$500,000,000. The Senate bill also provided that state 
banks, except mutual and Morris Plan banks, not members 
of the Federal Reserve System could not become members 








A group of new buildings in Washington viewed from Washington Monument. 
Department of Labor and the Interstate Commerce Commission, with the Post Office at the rear. 


the Internal Revenue Bureau. 


of the FDIC if organized after passage of the act or if their 
deposits exceed $1,000,000. 

There was also much controversy over the proposal of 
the Glass draft to permit deposit banks again to engage in 
the business of underwriting security issues, with limitations, 
a privilege that had previously been entirely removed by 
the 1933 banking act. 


Federal Housing Changes 


Greater activity in making insured residential mortgages 
is anticipated by the Federal Housing Administration as a 
result of changes in regulations designed to make loans more 
attractive both to home owners and lending institutions. 

The maximum interest rate is now 5 per cent on all 
classes of mortgages, whereas previously 5% per cent was 
permitted on refunding or financing property already 
constructed. The insurance premium on all classes of loans 
is now one-half of 1 per cent, whereas it formerly was 1 per 
cent on refinancing. A service charge of one-half of 1 per 
cent may now be charged on all types of loans, whereas 
originally no service charge was allowed on loans for 
acquisition of property where the mortgagee is the vendor 
nor on refunding a mortgage where the mortgagee is un- 
changed. In addition the regulations permit the mortgagee 
to make an initial service charge for placing the loan not 
to exceed 1 per cent on existing property and 214 per cent 
on new construction. The FHA discourages collection of 
initial fees, but has agreed to permit it to conform with the 
usual practice in many localities. 

One of the most important changes for lending institu- 
tions is that holders of insured mortgages in default will, in 
effect, receive interest on the outstanding principal of the 
loans from the time the foreclosure proceedings are insti- 
tuted. Under the old regulations FHA did not pay interest 
until it had acquired title to property, a feature which met 
much objection in states where foreclosure proceedings 
may cover a lengthy period. 

During June and July mortgages were being submitted 
for insurance at the rate of about $8,000,000 per week. 
FHA was one year old on June 29, and up to that date 
22,416 mortgages aggregating $89,805,942 had been sub- 
mitted for insurance, although no mortgages were submitted 
until the last week in December and they did not come in 
in any great volume until April. Of this total, 8,932 were 
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The first unit, at the left, houses the U. S. 


The second unit houses 


The Department of Justice and the Archives buildings complete the row Ewing Galloway Photo 


accepted for insurance, with a principal value of $37,637,068. 
About one-third of these loans are on new construction, but 
the ratio of new construction to refinancing is steadily 
increasing. 

While the use of FHA insured loans of $2,000 and less 
for residence modernization continues to increase, and is 
now in excess of $100,000,000, recourse to the newly 
authorized loan for modernizing commercial buildings, 
which may run up to $50,000, has been slow in starting. 
This was due partly to delay by FHA in completing regu- 
lations, instructions and promotional material, and partly 
to hesitancy of building operators to request and of banks 
to grant such loans because of the uncertainty of assured 
earnings of the properties. Commercial property loans are 
grouped with the smaller residence modernization loans 
and the total held by each bank is insured by FHA up to 
20 per cent, and for this reason banks with relatively small 
numbers of these loans have hesitated to make the larger 
industrial loans because default on one or two of them would 
wipe out the bank’s insurance on the whole group. 

Reorganization of FHA has been proceeding under the 
direction of Acting Administrator Stewart McDonald, 
involving a regrouping of internal activities and redistribu- 
tion of authority. Under this shift Arthur Walsh becomes 
Deputy Administrator for Title I, modernization and repair 
loans, and Robert M. Catherine becomes Deputy Adminis- 
trator for Titles II and III, mutual mortgage insurance. 
J. Howard Ardrey, formerly in charge of mortgage insur- 
ance, becomes Assistant to the Administrator assigned to 
relations with financial institutions, banks, and life insurance 
companies, and maintains his office in New York City. 
Albert L. Deane, formerly in charge of modernization 
credit, has returned to General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration but maintains an advisory connection with FHA. 
The same status applies to Ward M. Canaday, formerly 
in charge of promotion. 


The HOLC Record 


Its emergency lending activities virtually completed, 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation is rapidly converting 
itself into an agency for servicing its million mortgages on 
city homes. An unexpectedly small number of new applica- 
tions for mortgage relief was received by the HOLC in the 
thirty-day period set by Congress for the final clean-up of 
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lending, a fact interpreted as a sign that home loan distress 
is largely past. Congress authorized an additional issue 
of $1,750,000,000 of home loan bonds for purposes of 
refinancing distressed mortgages for which applications 
were filed in the next thirty days. This period expired 
June 27, and during that time approximately 125,000 
applications were filed totaling about $400,000,000, and 
many of these were expected to be ineligible. 

In the two full years of its operations ending June 13 
the HOLC made loans on 870,893 homes, and the final total 
is expected to be close to 1,000,000, thereby making the 
corporation the mortgagee of more city homes than all the 
banks combined or all building and loan associations. 

As soon as the pending applications are disposed of the 
HOLC will confine itself to collecting monthly payments 
on its 15-year loans and managing and selling homes which 
it takes over on foreclosure. This phase of the work was 
not stressed in the earlier months and delinquencies in 
some sections were high, but through decentralization of 
activities and a stricter policy the corporation is improving 
its collection record and has foreclosure proceedings 
pending against more than 500 home owners, most of whom 
were deliberately delinquent. 


Improving Agricultural Credit 





Great improvement in agricultural credit is forecast 
as a result of recent activities of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, particularly the success in refunding Federal Land 
Bank bonds. A total of $269,020,440 of 41% per cent bonds, 
variously callable in 1953, 1934, and 1935, were called and 
in their stead the banks issued $239,000,000 of ten- to 
twenty-year 3 per cent consolidated bonds. This was the 
largest issue ever made by the Land Banks and in spite of 
the fact that the interest rate was the lowest in their 
history the issue was heavily oversubscribed. While this 
refunding was in process the Land Banks cut to 4 per cent 
the contract rate on new loans through national farm 
loan associations, being the third of a series of cuts which 
brought the rate down from 5 per cent since April 1. A 
continued upward trend in farm mortgage financing by 
banks, insurance companies, and other private creditors 
is being noticed by FCA, and Governor W. I. Myers 
predicts a greatly expanded volume of other types of farm 
credit, particularly short-term loans, through regular 
banking channels. Another recent development was the 
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acceptance of Federal Intermediate Credit Bank debentures 
as security for deposits of postal savings funds in banks. 


The National Budget 


The outlook for the Federal Treasury in the new fiscal 
year is an increasing deficit, but probably at not quite such a 
rapid rate as was anticipated by President Roosevelt in his 
budget message. The budget figures predicted an increase 
of $4,000,000,000 in the national debt during the fiscal 
year just closed, but actually the increase was only $1,647,- 
000,000, and on June 30 the debt stood at $28,700,000,000. 
The deficit for the year was $3,575,000,000. The Treasury 
had to borrow only about half the year’s deficit for several 
reasons, chiefly the fact that it drew on the huge cash 
balance with which it started the year. 

The deficit was smaller than anticipated because relief 
payments were on a lower scale than the budget provided 
and taxes produced more than forecast. The prospect is 
for revenue to continue to increase as business conditions 
improve, and the proposed new tax law will be of some 
further assistance in keeping down the deficit, but the use 
of $4,000,000,000 for the work relief program within the 
next twelve or fourteen months will prevent any reduction 
in the national debt on the basis of any revenue schedule 
yet proposed. However, the prospect is for a continued 
reduction in the interest on the debt. Through a series of 
successful refundings the Treasury has effected tremendous 
savings in carrying charges and is now borrowing at his- 
torically low rates. 





Treasury Financing 





A moderate amount of new financing by the Treasury 
is expected in the next few months, but no very large bond 
issues should be looked for in the near future. The weekly 
bill issues of $100,000,000 will be continued, this proving 
to be an easy way for the government to secure short-term 
money at low cost. The first major financing of the new 
fiscal year was the offer of $500,000,000 of 4 14-year 134 per 
cent Treasury notes of series B-1939, maturing December 
15, 1939, and not callable prior to that date. Receipts 
from this issue placed the Treasury’s cash balance in 
comfortable position, and as demands for work relief 
expenditures increase in the autumn it is probable that 
there will be further moderate offerings of 3 per cent 
Treasury bonds of 1946-48, the first offering of which was 
made in June, 1934. An offer of $100,000,000 of this series 
was made last month for sale to the highest bidder, and 
was more than four times oversubscribed, the bonds selling 
at an average price of 10314, to yield about 2.65 per cent, 
and bringing the Treasury a premium of $4,005,378 of the 
$112,669,000 accepted. This successful venture in selling 
long-term securities at auction probably will be followed. 

The Treasury was also successful in exchanging $738,- 
373,400 of 11% per cent five-year notes for 3 per cent notes 
due June 15 and 1% per cent notes due August 1, thus 
saving close to $7,000,000 annually in interest. About 
$32,000,000 of the expiring notes were not exchanged and 
were submitted for cash redemption. Still another financing 
chore accomplished without a flurry was the retirement of 
approximately $600,000,000 of 2 per cent consols issued in 
1900, and $75,000,000 of 2 per cent Panama Canal bonds, 
all of which were held by national banks as backing for 
issues of national bank notes. As these are the only bonds 
bearing the circulation privilege, all bank notes will be 
retired from circulation as they come into the Treasury, 
and will be replaced with Federal Reserve notes, a process 
which may take more than a year. No refinancing was 
necessary to retire these bonds as $100,000,000 was trans- 
ferred to the Treasury’s working balance from the profit 
resulting from devaluation of the gold dollar, and the 
remainder was drawn from government deposits (See page 26) 
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The keynote of skillful purchasing 
of stationery and printing is a knowl- 
edge of the rate of consumption 


Ledger Sheets 


ORDERED 
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CONSTRUCTIVE 
PuRCHASING 


by E. P. BELL 


General Purchasing Agent, Northwest Bancorporation, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Both big and small banks can profit 
from Mr. Bell’s experience as purchas- 
ing agent of Northwest Bancorporation. 
In the first of three outstanding articles 
he tells how savings may be effected 
in the purchasing of printed supplies 


I—Buying Stationery and Printing 


BVIOUSLY most banks cannot 
() put a man full time on the job 
of purchasing. There simply is 

not enough purchasing to pay for his 
services, or to keep him busy. Only 
in the larger banks, or in multiple- 
bank organizations, is there enough 
of this to justify having a specialist. 
No doubt this accounts for the very 
large volume of uneconomic, or even 
downright wasteful, purchasing done 
by banks. It is commonly believed, 


Sub buff Bankers Pos Ledger 


MONTHLY CONSUMPTION 


1” 1” 


Control over purchases is greatly aided by the use of a stock record card 





especially in smaller banks, that the 
amount of money to be saved by care- 
ful purchasing is not big enough to 
bother about. The attitude is well 
expressed in what one country banker 
said to me: ‘“‘Why should I fret my- 
self to figure out a way to save $2 on 
an order of deposit slips? We would 
cheerfully enough spend that much 
to buy luncheon for a customer.” 

If two-dollar savings were all that 
were possible, I agree with my friend 
that it would not justify a great deal 
of his mental energy or working time. 
What few bank officers recognize, 
because they have not been through 
the purchasing mill on a large enough 
scale, is that by a degree of purchasing 
skill beyond what they have en- 
countered, it is possible to save $50 
or $100 with about as much effort as 
they would use to save $2. Nor is 
this done merely by skillful horse- 
trading or trying to eliminate all profit 
on quantity orders. 


UST to have a name for it, let us call 

this work constructive purchasing. 
It consists of making possible such 
savings for the supplier that he is still 
able to make as good a profit at a very 
low price as ever he was permitted to 
make at a higher price. It is, then, 
the elimination of wasteful practices 
in purchasing, which wasteful practices 
in turn cause waste and needless 
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Salesmen deserve prompt, courteous attention, says Mr. Bell. 


expense in the production and delivery 
of purchases. 

The largest single classification of 
purchasing done in banks is stationery 
and printing. This is true of all of the 
banks in the Northwest Bancorpora- 
tion Group, varying from very large 
to very small institutions, and may 
therefore be safely assumed as true of 
practically every bank. It is, fortu- 
nately, in this classification that sav- 
ings can best be attained. In otner 
major classifications, such as bank 
machines and equipment, the products 
purchased are for the most part 
standard, quantity-production items 
offered on fixed terms at unchangeable 
prices. It is merely a matter of deter- 
mining which type will best do the 
job, then buying it at the offered price. 
But printing and stationery are largely 
produced by the job, they are princi- 
pally made to order. How the banker 
presents his order may make a world 
of difference in what he has to pay for it. 

In the average bank — whether small 
or pretty large—most of the items of 
stationery and printing are ordered 
singly. The specifications vary tre- 
mendously. One kind of paper is 
used for deposit slips, another for 
savings deposit tickets, still another 
lor savings withdrawal slips. Credit 
tickets are printed in black ink, debit 
tickets in red ink. Some of these items 
are purchased from bank printers who 
specialize in bank supplies, others 
come from local print shops. Some are 
produced by lithography, others by 


ordinary printing, which is technically 
known as letter-press. Forms are pen- 
ruled, printed at one impression, at 
two impressions, are lithographed, are 
made from zinc etchings or type metal 
and brass rules. All of these may vary 
in weights of paper, class of paper, 
color of paper, color of ink, printing 
process employed. 


"THE first operation, if you want to 

find out methods of saving important 
money on your printing and stationery 
expense; is to get samples of the forms 
that you use. Go back into the back 
room where there is an old stand-up 
bookkeeper’s desk, spread _ these 
samples out before you. Sort them 
into two general classes: Large- 
volume items, such as deposit slips, 
checks, and so forth; small-quantity 
items, such as certificates of deposit, 
safekeeping receipts, and the like. 
Now get the small-quantity stuff out 
of the way; put it back in the folder, 
for it is the large-volume item which 
offers the greatest opportunities for 
savings that run into several figures. 

Now you have the large-volume 
forms spread out before you. Begin 
playing solitaire. Look at each form 
and ask yourself, “Is there any good 
reason why this should be on this type 
of paper, or why it should be printed 
in any special color of ink?” When 
you get through, if you do a really 
honest thinking job, you will have a 
sizable pile of forms which would 
work on just about any weight, type, 
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Frequently salesmen have real money-saving ideas 


or color of paper, in any color of ink, 
printed by any process. And now you 
are ready to get down to brass tacks. 

You probably have somewhere in 
the bank a booklet of paper samples. 
Hunt through it until you find the 
sulphite bond papers, which are an 
inexpensive variety of bond made from 
wood pulp. Now pick out the 16- 
pound white sulphite bond. You will 
probably find that your deposit tickets 
are printed on something very like 
this —if not, they are probably printed 
on a heavier paper, which is thereby 
heavier than necessary. For a point 
of departure, standardize on 16-pound 
white sulphite bond for your deposit 
slips. 

Now then, how many of your pile 
of miscellaneous large-volume forms 
would serve just as well if printed in 
black ink on this same white paper? 
Let’s give you a ready-cut answer, to 
save time. The list will include, among 
others, savings deposit slips, savings 
withdrawal slips, counter checks, cus- 
tomers’ receipts for statements, ex- 
change debit tickets, miscellaneous 
debit tickets, credit tickets, tellers’ 
daily make-up sheets, draft notices, 
draft requisitions, overdraft notices, 
loan maturity notices, safe deposit 
box entry slips, safe deposit rent state- 
ments, service charge debits, check 
return reason slips, remittance letters. 
Do I hear you object that you have 
for years used pink slips for savings 
withdrawals, yellow for savings de- 
posits, green for loan maturity notices, 
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and so on? That you have printed 
debit tickets in red ink, credit tickets 
in black, and so on? Well, what of it? 
What need have you for safety paper 
on a counter check which the customer 
personally writes out at a desk in the 
lobby and carries by hand to the pay- 
ing window? Will not a slightly larger 
type heading enable savings tellers to 
distinguish at a glance between de- 
posits and withdrawals? 

The fact is, the bulk of these forms 
might for actual operating purposes 
be just as well printed on newsprint, 
the material of your daily paper. But 
in a bank we must put on an appear- 
ance of some gentility and affluence, 
if only for tradition’s sweet sake. So 
we are standardizing on 16-pound 
white sulphite bond, which costs us 
at least four times as much per sheet 
as would newsprint. This is a pretty 
substantial concession to appearances, 
after all. 

Now that we have our group of 
forms selected for this purpose, what 
shall we do about them? Well, pre- 
sumably we have some idea—or can 
obtain one—of the rate of consump- 
tion of each of these forms. Also, an 
inspection of the stock room should 
disclose how many of each are on 
hand. A few pencil calculations on the 
back of an envelope will disclose which 
forms will need reordering within 
‘ninety days, and how many of each 
will be used within, say, the coming 
year. We are beginning to get some- 
where, I think you will admit. 

Let us make, for purposes of clarity 
in this article, some arbitrary assump- 
tions. Let us assume that in the 
coming year you will need 100,000 
deposit slips, 25,000 each of savings 
deposit slips, savings withdrawal slips, 
counter checks, customers’ receipts for 
statements. And that you are nearing 
the time when you will need these, 
perhaps two months from date. Very 
fine. The situation is shaping up 
beautifully. It is time to call in the 
printing salesmen, making sure that 
they represent houses which have 
equipment for photo-lithography. 


IF the printing salesman knows his 

stuff, he will take charge of the job 
from here. He will point out to you 
that he can most economically print 
these items for you, all on the same 
paper and all in the same black ink, on 
a good-sized lithographing press. He 
will, he says, make a press-run of 
25,000. Because you need four times 
that many deposit slips, he will have 
four deposit slips printed at each 
impression, and one of each of the 
other forms. These will be printed 
up on a large sheet, then cut apart 
and padded if necessary. The cost 
to you ought to be about 33 cents per 
thousand of each item, or about $66 
for the lot. Now check that up 
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against what you have been paying 
for these various items separately 
printed, to needlessly diverse specifica- 
tions, and see where you come out. 
My guess is that you have saved $125 
on this order. There is no reason why 
you cannot place the same general 
sort of an order in a few months to 
cover the other large-volume items 
which are meanwhile showing signs of 
depletion. And each time you do it, 
you should make about this sort of a 
saving. This, in case you are inter- 
ested, is how the bank supply houses 
get the low prices on their monthly 
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CONSTRUCTIVE 
PURCHASING—II 


The second of this money- 
saving series of three 
articles by 


E. P. BELL 


GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT, 
NorTHWEST BANCORPORATION, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 


will deal with storeroom 
procedure and will appear in 


The September Issue 


a ea 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
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special bargains. If they can get a 
hundred banks to order deposit slips 
in quantities which are multiples of 
an economical press run, they can put 


. these on big photo-litho presses and 


run them off at very low cost indeed, 
cutting them apart after the combined 
sheets have been printed. 

If you are a real hound after savings, 
your taste whetted by this one, try 
forecasting your requirements by any- 
where from thirty to ninety days, and 
asking the printer for a preferential 
price based on this future delivery 
date. The printer can, under such 
conditions, usually sandwich in your 
work on one of those dull days when 
there is not another order in his shop. 
Naturally, this saves him money and 
he ought to be willing to share it with 
you. If he will not, some other printer 
will. But be reasonable. Don’t tura 
on him a few weeks later and ask for 
24-hour delivery on something else at 
the same slack-time-production price 
he has been giving you on stuff for 
90-day forward delivery. 


This combination printing trick is 
easily worked, and affords a deal of 
flexibility. It is made possible by the 
photo-lithographing process, whereby 
the printer makes a_ photographic 
transfer of your form and strips it 
onto his zinc plate. This takes him 
only a few minutes, and once it is on 
the plate he can start up the press and 
grind out the work. Next time, you 
do not need to order at all the same 
combination. Let’s say that you 
found you were a little over-optimistic 
on deposit tickets, and have too many 
left. Order only 75,000 this time, 
which means three-up instead of four- 
up on the press. If you urgently need 
another item to fill in the printer’s 
form, take a chance and order two 
years’ supply of some less popular item. 
Even if you have to use half of them 
for scratch pads eventually, you will 
still be getting the useful ones cheaper 
than you can get them in any other 
way. 

If you can use as many as 25,000 of 
any item, check up on the possibilities 
of photo-litho printing. Stuff for 
which you pay $1 a thousand for letter- 
press printing—and this is a very 
good price—may usually be had for 
80 cents by photo-lithography if 
printed singly, and for 33 cents or an 
eyelash cheaper if printed in combina- 
tion forms. The saving is 67 cents a 
thousand over letter-press, 47 cents a 
thousand over one-up photo-litho. 


“THERE are other big opportunities 
for savings. Take what in our bank 
we call “heavy printing,” forms with 
a great deal of type and/or ruling. If 
these are for use outside the bank, 
or to be given to customers, then 
probably it is wise to use expensive 
printing processes to produce them. 
But if they are internal forms, we 
can always fall back upon a small 
specialized form of photo-lithopress 
especially adapted to small runs on 
heavy printing. On runs of under 
5,000, it is usually possible by its use 
to save at least 50 per cent —which 
includes the cost of the paper. 

The keynote of skillful purchasing 
in stationery and printing is a knowl- 
edge of the rate of consumption. The 
buyer who knows how fast he uses a 
commodity is able to purchase it not 
too often, nor in excessive quantities 
which lead to overstocks. A study of 
rate of consumption is essential to 
economical purchasing. And accurate 
figures on consumption are based upon 
proper stockroom practices. If the 
material is kept locked up, if it is 
issued only on requisition, and if the 
requisitions are entered daily on some 
type of card record with a card for 
each form, then within a few months it 
becomes possible to tell precisely the 
rate of consumption, the monthly rate 
being 26 times daily rate. (See page 24) 
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A view taken at the back of a teller’s cage in the First National Bank and Trust Company of Minneapolis 


(CAGE DELIVERIES 


ESIGNATING the function of 
PD each cage for the convenience of 
customers is common enough 
bank practice. Our bank has found it 
equally advantageous to label plainly 
the rear of each of its cages for the 
convenience of its own staff. As in 
any large bank, the traffic through the 
passageway running behind the cages 
is very considerable, and it was found 
desirable to take this precaution for 
what strike us as excellent reasons. 
The practice, like most such innova- 
lions, grew out of a genuine operating 
problem. The line of cages in our in- 
stitution is something more than half 
a city block in length. To those of us 
who have been here a long while and 
pride ourselves on knowing instinc- 
tively all about everything in the 
bank, each cage has a distinct per- 


sonality and individuality, despite the 
superficial similarity of all cages. 
Some time ago it became necessary to 
increase the number of cages and 
accordingly to shift the arrangement 
of certain units better to suit the 
convenience of customers and_ to 
expedite work within the bank. 


(CAGES vary in size, some being as 

muchas three times the size of others. 
These larger cages require more than 
one door —and a delivery through the 
wrong door, if unnoticed at the 
moment, might cause an undue delay. 
Our rule, designed to avoid lobby 
congestion and prevent interference 
with customers, provides that de- 
liveries by our own personnel must 
never be made at the windows, must 
always be made at the doors of cages; 
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It is a rule of the bank 


that all internal deliv- 
eries must be made at the 
rear of cages . . . where 
cage signs are a feature 


that prevents delays and 


speeds messenger service 


by 


GEORGE 
SCHNEIDLER 


Chief Clerk, First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Minneapolis, Minnesota 


these doors, of course, are on the back- 
of-the-cages aisleway. Messengers and 
bell-hops delivering items to tellers 
from the rear not infrequently got their 
cages mixed. Delays, confusion, and 
errors were the inevitable results. 

Then it was that some operating 
man thought of the very simpie 
method of overcoming this difficulty. 
Like most such solutions, it was 
obvious once it had taken form as an 
idea. We simply marked on the rear 
of each cage, for the same basic reason 
that we have long marked its front, the 
function which this particular cage 
serves. 

We did not see any advantage in 
spending money to dress up this job 
beyond the bare working necessities; 
after all, it would not be seen by the 
customers. So we selected (See page 29) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Three old houses and a non-productive 
farm made up the other real estate ac- 


count ... almost a total loss. 


Until 


canny Director Clutchbill got an idea 


MH Other 


Rea Estate 


"1 ND now,” concluded President 
Perkins of the Ferndale Na- 

tional, slinging on the directors’ 
table a pack of little cardboard State- 
ments of Condition of neighboring 
banks, “‘you see where we’re heading. 
We’re in the same mess the rest are. 
We're anchored with antique pieces of 
real estate no one can get rid of. We 
have to pay insurance, taxes, up- 
keep...” 

‘“‘Let’s write the whole mess off the 
books,” squalled Director Spearhawk, 
a small citron-colored man with a nose 
like a barn door latch. 

“Write it off! gasped President 
Perkins, glaring around at the full 
board, four all told not counting him- 
self. ‘We can’t write it off! The 
surplus and undivided profits together 
won’t stand it.” 

‘Pooh! said Mr. Spearhawk. “Get 
out another issue of preferred stock 
to plug the hole . . . that’s the style 
now.”’ 

“Preferred stock!’ uttered another 
director in alarm. 

“Call it Preferred Series Q or some- 
thing or anything,” grated Director 


Spearhawk. 
Preferred!’ said Mr. Clutchbill, 
the bank’s oldest director. ‘You 


couldn’t get $8 a hack-load for our 
Series A or No. 1 or First Run or Very 
Old Tawney or whatever it’s called.” 

“You can have what I’ve got 
Common and Preferred for $7 . . . $7 
for the whole lot,” piped a hitherto 
silent director. 


President Perkins pounded on the 
table. ‘“‘Gentlemen, this ain’t a rum- 
mage sale! I’m in favor of letting our 
real estate go to the devil. I’m for not 
putting in another cent for insurance 
or taxes. Let the town take ’em for 
the taxes . . . it would be a relief.” 

‘“Let’s see, what be they?”? mumbled 
Director Clutchbill, getting out a stub 
pencil and clawing a scratch pad along 
the table to him. 

“There are,” informed President 
Perkins, “three old twenty-room arks 
here on the edge of the village. None 
of ’em will heat .. . you couldn’t rent 
one to an Eskimo for a nickel a month. 
And there’s the old Skinner farm. 
You could starve to death on it in two 
weeks . . . 300 acres —200’s timber- 
land.” 

“Yeah, mostly burdock and black- 
berry timber .. . I’ve looked it over,” 
stated Director Clutchbill dryly. 


E’D be the envy of every bank in 
the Union if we could clear our 
statement of real estate,” thundered 
President Perkins. “Can any one 
think of a way to dump one piece?” 
‘“‘Mm-m! Yeah,’’ nodded Mr. 
Clutchbill, “‘maybe the Modernizing 
Branch of the Department of Wild 
Fowl could use ’em for security for 
another bond issue. Get a lot of duck 
crates out of ’em when knocked down 
and moved to Washington.” 
Duck crates! Mr. Clutchbill was 
suddenly sitting back and staring off 
into space. He gnawed absently on 
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his pencil stub and seemed in a trance. 

“What ails you, Clutchbill? You 
got an attack of gall stones coming on 
or what? I’ve yelled at you four 
times,”’ squalled President Perkins. 

“Oh, huh, you know, I might get 
rid of the whole mess for .. . for real 
money.” 

President Perkins stood up, his eyes 
bulging. ‘“‘Mr. Clutchbill, if you can 
get rid of our real estate junk the 
other boys and I will present you with 
a gold-headed cane with your initials 
done in dia...” 

“IT wouldna commit myself too far, 
Perkins,” broke in a red-headed direc- 
tor whose parents may have come 
from Aberdeen. “The old boy has 
seen a glimmer on the horizon, and as 
I would be asked to contribute for the 
cane... I advise caution.” 

‘““Gold-headed cane!’ said Director 
Spearnawk, revolving his citron-colored 
head rapidly this way and that. ‘And 
what do we get if he loses?’’ 

*“You can have the remains if I lose; 
a dead goose and a secondhand pair 
of No. 10 Congress shoes,”’ stated Mr. 
Clutchbill firmly. 


“What am I offered ?”’ yelled ‘ 
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tor Clutch bill, as “he took 


That evening alter supper in Mr. 
Clutchbill’s cottage at the south end 
of the village tne old director settled 
down comfortably in a black rocking 
chair beside the sitting room table. 
He waited patiently until his aged 
sister, Marilla, had taken her favorite 
rocker on the opposite side of the 
table, and then he spoke. 

“What was it you was reading to 
me out of the Hawk Eye last night... 
something about a feller who used to 
come here that lives in Europe, 
wa'n’t it?” 

‘“*Landsakes, yes . . . now what was 
that feller’s name —I’ll get the paper.”’ 

Mr. Clutchbill sat and stroked his 
goatee contentedly while Marilla un- 
earthed yesterday’s state daily, tne 
Hawk Eye, from a bright yellow 
bamboo paper holder in a corner of 
the room. 

“Here it is!’ she declared, suddenly 
straightening up and coming back to 
her chair. 

Mr. Clutchbill with elbows propped 
on his chair arms touched and re- 
touched his finger ends together, 
waiting patiently while Marilla rattled 
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time off t 
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by 
FRED COPELAND 


(Illustrations by Harold Flucke) 


the paper by spasms and searched for 
the item. 

“Yes, here it is among the Ferndale 
state items,’ announced Marilla, ad- 
justing her glasses. 


‘An item of interest to all older residents 
of Ferndale is reprinted herewith from a 
recent Montreal newspaper. Dr. Hiram 
Fishkill-Partridge arrived here from Paris 
last night on the S. S. Susonic en route to 
Ferndale, Vermont, U. S. A., where he will 
visit the game coverts he once shot over 
when residing in Canada and the States 
some 25 years ago. The Doctor was well 
known amongst sportsmen in this city a 
quarter of a century ago and they will be 
surprised to learn he has undergone a 
complete change of heart in the use of the 
gun. It is his aim now not to kill but to 
protect. He plans to arouse interest in the 
establishment of many little woodland 
sanctuaries where wild life may enjoy their 
once unmolested amenities.”’ 


‘‘Landsakes! I can remember him, 


) look anxiously around for a face that 
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can’t you, Aaron?” Marilla laid down 
the paper and looked thoughtfully 
over her glasses. ‘He was always 
rushing around with two black and 
white setter dogs hunting for par- 
tridges and woodcocks.”’ 

*‘Heavens, yes, | remember him . 
of course I do. Always made quite a 
stir when he came. Had a big front 
room in the Red Lion Inn. Hired a 
rig at Ed Lovell’s livery stable for a 
month at a time. Well, I’m glad he’s 
coming . he’s just the feller l’ve 
been looking for to play with.” 

‘‘Now, Aaron,” spoke out his sister 
firmly and anxiously, “don’t you try 
any monkey business with him. You’re 
likely to get into trouble with a man 
of his worth, and it ain’t nice anyway.” 

“Oh, land! don’t worry. He’s 
speared lions in Persia . . ..he can take 
care of himself and he’ll make a neat 
playmate if I can think of something 
to interest him—and I think I can.” 

Marilla looked long and hard across 
the table at her brother but he re- 
mained mute and seemed lost in 
thought. 

It was something like a week later 
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when one Friday morning Dr. Hiram 
Fishkill-Partridge appeared on the 
streets of Ferndale. There were those 
who recognized his florid round face, 
bushy eyebrows and eager blue eyes. 
Word went by the moccasin telegraph 
all over the village the great man had 
arrived. Upon hearing the news the 
existing toastmaster of the Rotarians, 
an official always in desperate need of 
some one to rise and unwind at the 
Friday mid-day feeding carnival, im- 
patiently waved off one customer and 
six traveling salesmen in his grocery 
store, broke into a run and clung to 
his stride till he had overhauled Dr. 
Fishkill-Partridge and hamstrung him 
for that Friday’s speech. 

Director Clutchbill, learning of the 
act, got himself invited to the Rotarian 
dinner, and listened with motionless 
attention when Dr. Hiram Fishkill- 
Partridge ran up and down the full 
range of his octaves in soliciting kind- 
ness toward the little wild folk of the 
fenlands and mountains. 

After the dinner Mr. Clutchbill 
clumped directly to the Ferndale 
National Bank and there in the front 
office he composed the following notice 
which was to be run in the Hawk Eye 
the next day. 


EXCLUSIVE AUCTION SALE! 


On Wednesday, next, at 10 a. m. in the 
dooryard of the Simmons Farm in the town 
of Ferndale there will be sold at public 
auction all of the real estate owned by the 
Ferndale National Bank. 

The items consist of three 20-room, 
more or less, village residences and the 
famous Simmons Farm, known for 50 
years as the best partridge and woodcock 
cover in the state. 

The entire four properties will be 
grouped as 1 item and sold under the 
1ammer. 

Sporting Clubs take notice . . . here is the 
chance of a lifetime! 


Ferndale National Bank 


The auction notice came quickly 
under the eye of Dr. Fishkill-Partridge. 
And that Sunday evening in the vestry 
of the Baptist Church he delivered an 
appeal to bird lovers, game preservers 
and fish hatchers to the effect this 
famous game covert must never be 
thrown open to the murderous muskets 
of a sporting club. He took a sample 
of each wild animal known to the 
neighboring forests and described its 
death struggles in such a fetching 
manner eight elderly women had to be 
assisted in a fainting condition to their 
several family cars. 

After this masterly appeal the 
village took sides, eyeteeth began to 
gleam angrily, and in the midst of it 
Director Clutchbill made a trip over 
the mountains to the home of a deadly 
and murderous hunter of wild game 
who had married money, the same 
being dealt out to him at $11 per week 
by his wife. Mr. Clutchbill spoke to 
him earnestly and proved to him that 
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if his endeavors were directed as Mr. 
Clutchbill outlined his stipend for one 
week would rise from $11 to $111. 

At leave-taking Mr. Roderick Stag- 
horn, a short but stocky man, native 
during youth of Glasgow, Scotland, 
crushed Mr. Clutchbill’s hand and 
promised he would be at the auction 
properly outfitted for battle. 

At Bushglenn, a mountain village 
some 45 miles west of Ferndale, Mr. 
Clutchbill made another call on a mild- 
mannered Yankee who had such a 
fetching way with wild life he kept a 
small zoo for rent. In the shadow of a 
hard cider barrel the two gentlemen 
came to terms for $100. 


MONDAY and Tuesday died out, and 

then began a Wednesday which is 
certain to be vividly remembered in 
the history of Ferndale for two 
generations. It is spoken of as the day 
of the Great Bank Auction. The old 
Simmons farm, the scene of the battle, 
had once been a gentleman’s estate. 
The house, built of stone but with 
English timber-work in the upper 
story, lay like a wise old dog well back 
on level lawns. A circular driveway 
made a great oval of green lawn in 
front of it. And here on this famous 
day was parked the entire menagerie 
of Owen T. Vest, the well-known wild 
animal tamer of the state. Although 
intended as a surprise bait, word had 
gone forth and an early crowd roamed 
about the lawn peering intently 
through the slats of the crates and 





It was something like a week later when one 
Friday morning Dr. Hiram Fishkill-Par- 
tridge appeared on the streets of Ferndale 


cages which held specimens of the 
local fauna. 

At 10 o’clock Director Clutchbill, 
dressed in a Prince Albert coat, 
striped trousers, poke collar and new 
black felt hat, stood up in the rear 
seat of an open car which was parked 
on the green oval within the line of 
animal cages. 

A silence fell over the many cars 
and folk on foot as the old director 
gazed happily around on what he 
knew to be an almost moneyless crowd. 

“Friends of our native state,” he 
sang out, “it is good to witness the 
pioneer blood assembled here today 
to bid on this ancient hunting ground. 
To recall to some of you who have not 
known the thrill of the chase since 
young manhood the Ferndale National 
has assembled this little menagerie 
representing scenes of long ago. In 
yonder cage,” Mr. Clutchbill pointed 
with a cane, “in yonder cage in front 
of me is a genuine Virginia deer native 
to this very farm now under the 
hammer. You have all of you, no 
doubt, gazed in awe at the little animal 
occupying the small cage directly to 
my left. It is the famous red skunk 
specimen of the Green Mountains, 
possibly the only animal of its kind 
in captivity. Over there on the east 
side are the celebrated wrestling black 
bear cubs of these regions. It is ac- 
knowledged they understand every hold 
known to human wrestlers, including 
the scissors, toe and nose holds. Some 
of you could not have failed to realize 
as you examined the brilliant feathered 
pheasants in yon crate what an ideal 
place this old property would be with 
such gay birds running wild awaiting 
the autumn frosts and the crack of 
nitro powder. I hope I shall be 
invited to the first great game dinner 
in yonder fine old house, a dinner 
which no doubt will be given by the 
lucky sporting club which acquires 
this property. And now remember, 
folks, with this great natural game 
preserve is thrown in free three 20-room 
village houses, excellent annexes to a 
great sporting club. Who will make 
the first bid?” 

“One thousand dollars! And as 
president of the Pike Bay Gun and 
Rod Club of Pike Bay Village I can 
say it will be in real money!” 

*‘Nobly spoke!” sang out Mr. Clutch- 
bill. ‘‘No one here knows better than 
I do the fierce sacrifice of parting with 
actual cash.” 

“I bid $2,000!’ came a tough little 
voice from a visiting car down the 
line. “I represent the Spruce Glen 
Skeet and Ski Club. . . we pay cash!” 

“The pioneer blood of these ancient 
hills still lives,’ cried Mr. Clutchbill 
in a fervid tenor. 

At this moment a rich open sport 
car wheeled rapidly in at the gate and 
parked. A thick, short man (See page 24) 
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(CONVENTION 


Keynote: How to develop bank business 


by 
GUY W. COOKE 


Assistant Cashier, The First National Bank 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


HE emphasis has changed. A year 

ago we were asking ourselves, “Should 

banks advertise now?” Today we are 
asking, ““What is the best way to advertise 
to build business and develop sound public 
relations?” A slight difference in wording — 
but a world of difference lies between these 
viewpoints. 

Problems of advertising and public rela- 
tions, changed immeasurably during the 
past twelve months, show no prospect of 
immediately stabilizing. But certain angles 
of approach are becoming apparent as the 
most resultful. Leaders of financial adver- 
lising thought are discussing these, laying 


their plans to take full advantage of those 
approaches to current problems which will 
yield the greatest returns in new business 
and continuing good will. 

What are these problems and_ these 
approaches? They cannot be laid out and 
solved in a few paragraphs here. They 
require for adequate treatment a good deal 
of concentrated attention and discussion by 
those individuals best qualified in this field. 

The coming convention of the Financial 
Advertisers Association, at Atlantic City, 
September 9 to 11, 1935, is intended to meet 
this genuine need in exactly the fashion 
outlined. If you have attended F. A. A. 
conventions there is no need to tell you that 
they actually are what you always hope 
(fruitlessly, alas!) that other conventions 
will be. No need to explain to you the nice 
balance between work and play, between for- 
ward-looking for the long-term planners and 
down-to-earth examination of the (See page 27) 
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“Equal Justice Under Law,”’ is the inscription above the entrance 
to the new Supreme Court Building in Washington 


meccont COURT 
DEcIsIONS 


by 


CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, Jr. 


What is legal honesty ?. .. The transfer of title to 
promissory notes .. . A court ruling on unusual trust 
estate expense... Definition of the sealed instrument 


Legal Honesty 


What is legal honesty—or dis- 
honesty? In a recent suit involving 
the alleged “dishonest acts” of a bank 
cashier, it was urged that there was 
no liability on his fidelity bond unless 
his acts amounted to a crime in point 
of law. Discussing the meaning of 
fraud and dishonesty under the terms 
of the bond, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit said: 

“The test is not whether he intended 
to personally profit by his course, 
though that he did is perhaps a per- 
missible inference from the facts shown. 
He occupied a position of trust and 
confidence which he secretly betrayed. 
He received compensation for guarding 
the interests of his employer and he 
was willfully, intentionally and grossly 
faithless. This is not a case of mere 
indiscretion or error of judgment. 
There was a breach of trust, a want 
of financial integrity, coupled with 
ceceit and concealment, and resulting 
in financial loss to the employer 
(the bank). 

‘This was both fraud and dishonesty 
within the meaning of the bond. In 
the bond before us the terms ‘fraud’ 
and ‘dishonesty,’ while relating to 
pecuniary matters, are employed in a 
broader and more comprehensive sense. 
They are not restricted to such con- 
duct as imports a criminal offense. 


The meaning of fraud and dishonesty 
extends beyond acts which would be 
criminal. They are to be given a broad 
signification.” (Fidelity and Deposit 
Company vs. Bates, 76 Federal Re- 
porter, Second Series, 160.) 


Title to Checks 


The payee of a check endorsed and 
deposited it in a national bank with a 
deposit slip on which was printed a 
notation stating “‘all items credited 
subject to payment.” Thereafter the 
check was presented to the drawee 
bank for payment. 

In the meantime, the depository 
bank had closed. Thereupon the 
drawer of the check stopped payment 
at the request of the payee, to whom 
the drawer paid the full amount of 
the check in cash. 

The receiver of the closed depository 
bank then brought suit in Federal 
Court against the drawer. It was 
objected that the depository bank was 
merely the agent of the payee depositor 
and thus had no standing since it did 
not hold title to the check in its own 
right. 

The court ruled, however, that under 
controlling decisions of the Federal 
courts, the bank became the owner of 
the check immediately upon its being 
deposited by the payee. The notation 
on the deposit slip did not invalidate 
the bank’s title, but indicated only 


that the bank would charge the check 
back to the depositor if it were not 
collected. The court noted that a 
diversity of opinion on this question 
exists among the state courts. (Ogdin 
vs. Goodwin, 76 Federal Reporter, 
Second Series, 196.) 


Guaranteed Bonds 


A bank undertook the sale of the 
bonds of a certain corporation and on 
each bond sold endorsed its guarantee 
of payment of principal and interest 
when due. Thereafter the bank merged 
with another bank. 

Upon a default of interest on the 
bonds, the bondholders sued the 
merged bank. The court ruled that 
the merged bank was liable on the 
original bank’s guarantee. (Collings 
vs. Guarantee Trust Co., 10 Federal 
Supplement, 462.) 


Officers’ Loans 


A national bank assigned to a surety 
company its right of action against cer- 
tain officers and directors for damages 
arising out of violations of the Federal 
banking statutes. Specifically, these 


officers and directors were charged 
with making loans to themselves in 
excess of the statutory limit. 

A bill in equity brought in the 
Federal Court by the surety company 
as assignee, was resisted by the officers 
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and directors. The assignee surety 
company, the court said, could main- 
tain its bill for the specific violations 
of the Act of Congress, as alleged, but 
not for any common law dereliction 
resulting from failure to use due 
diligence in managing the affairs of 
the bank. In a lengthy opinion the 
Federal Court pointed out that its 
jurisdiction in such cases does not 
extend beyond infringements of the 
Federal statute. By inference, it 
would appear that state courts could 
take jurisdiction of cases of negligence 
and dishonesty in the operation of the 
bank where no Federal statutory 
matter is involved. (American Surety 
Co. vs. Siebrecht, 10 Federal Supple- 
ment, 306.) 


Land Bank Decision 


A real estate broker, claiming a com- 
mission due him, instituted an attach- 
ment proceeding against a Federal 
Land Bank. In resisting the action, 
the bank contended that as an instru- 
mentality of the United States Govern- 
ment it was immune from attachment 
process. 

The United States Supreme Court, 
passing on the question, reviewed the 
legislation creating the Federal Land 
banks and concluded that Congress 
did not intend that these banks 
“should be immune from attachment.” 
(Federal Land Bank vs. Priddy, 79 
U.S. Supreme Court Law Ed. Advance 
Opinions, 709.) 


Payment of Checks 


A bank not affiliated with the 
clearing house, deposited with the 
Federal Reserve Bank for collection 
certain checks of the same drawer on 
another local bank. All the banks 
concerned were in the same city. The 
Federal Reserve Bank was a regular 
member of the clearing house, and the 
drawee bank was a clearing house 
affiliate. 

Early the next morning the Federal 
Reserve Bank turned in the checks to 
the clearing house. In accordance 
with clearing house rules, the drawee 
bank settled the adverse balance at the 
clearing house and received the checks 
before 11:30 A. M. The money was 
transmitted by the Federal Reserve 
Bank to the depository or collecting 
bank. 

Later in the day the drawee bank 
found that the drawer of the checks 
lacked funds to meet them and notified 
the drawer. Under clearing house 
rules the drawee bank had until 2:30 
P. M. of the same day to give notice 
by telephone of the dishonor of the 
checks to the bank presenting them 
through the clearing house, but this 
notice was not given. 

The following day the checks were 

















BANK of AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
A California Statewide Bank 
& | 


Condensed Statement of Condition 
June 29, 1935 


RESOURCES 
Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank ... . 61,518,91 5.11 
Duefrom Banks . .. . ae 61,535,994.98 


Securities of the United States Govern- 


ment and Federal Agencies. . . 344,708,535.77 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . 98,818,074.66 
Other Bondsand Securities. . . . 35,550, 760.71 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank and In- 


vestment in Federal Deposit Insur- 


ance Corporation. . . ... . 3,830,803.71 
Loans and Discounts . . . . . 438,074,141.78 
Accrued Interest and 

Accounts Receivable. . . . . 7,166,552.75 


Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and 

Safe Deposit Vaults . . . . . 35,768,492.54 
Other Real Estate Owned . .. . 8,512,383.84 
Customers’ Liability on Account of 

Letters of Credit, Acceptances and 


Endorsed Bills. . . ... . 17,825,862.29 
Other Resources . . . . .. . 585,867.55 





TOTAL RESOURCES $1,113,896,385.69 


LIABILITIES 


Capital i: + © ite 50,000,000.00 


Surplus ee 32,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits . .... . 16,791,766.18 


a ae 2,877,137.00 
Liability for Letters of Credit and as 
Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 
Acceptances and Foreign Bills . . 18,075,873.00 
+. Commercial $275,116,851.80 ) 
Deposits < vings . $718,534.757.71 § $993,651,609.51 





TOTAL LIABILITIES $1,113,896,385.69 


This statement includes the figures of the London, England office 
of Bank of America, N. T. & S. A. and does not include 
the Bank of America (a California State Bank) 
under identical management. 


425 BANKING OFFICES IN 258 CALIFORNIA COMMUNITIES 
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presented to the depository bank for 
reimbursement, which was _ refused. 
Thereafter suit was brought against 
the depository bank. The lower 
Federal courts found uniformly in 
favor of the drawee bank. The United 
States Supreme Court, however, flatly 
reversed the lower courts, holding that 
the depository or collecting bank was 
not obligated to return the money to 
the drawee bank. 

“Settlement at the clearing house,” 
the Suprefhe Court said, “was at first 
provisional, subject to be withdrawn 
or corrected upon notice given before 
2:30 o’clock. After this provisional 
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settlement the drawee accepted de- 
livery of the checks and gave no notice 
of dishonor before 2:30 o’clock. The 
time having expired, payment became 
absolute.” 

The court ruled that the provisions 
of the Negotiable Instruments Law 
relative to notice of dishonor were not 
applicable. The return of the checks 
to the depository or collecting bank 
for reimbursement was not a notice of 
dishonor, but merely an advice that 
the checks already paid had not been 
met by funds of the drawer. (Hallen- 
beck vs. Leimert, 79 U. S. Supreme 
Court Law Ed. Advance Opinions 778.) 











CasH AND DUE FROM BANKS . 
U. S. GoveRNMENT OBLIGATIONS, 
GUARANTEED . 


TWO YEARS 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK STOCK 
OrHER BonpDs AND SECURITIES 


BANKING Houses 

OTHER Rea ESTATE . 

MortTGAGES es. ak’ ot te 8 
CustoMers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY 
OTHER ASSETS 


CAPITAL—PREFERRED 
CapITaL—CoMMON 
SURPLUS 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . 
DeEPoOsITS a eae 
CERTIFIED AND CASHIER’S CHECKS 
ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING : 
ITEMS IN TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES 


OTHER LIABILITIES . 








THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, June 29, 1935 


RESOURCES 
DIRECT 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES MATURING WITHIN 


OTHER STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES . 
OTHER SECURITIES MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS . 


Loans, DiscOUNTS AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES 


LIABILITIES 


LIABILITY AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND FOREIGN BILLS 


United States Government and other securities carried at $137,401,808.74 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


. ee «+ $ 528,863,069.24 

AND FULLY 
573,663,610.71 
64,086,986.35 
23,768,064.99 
21,930,470.72 
8,160,000.00 
90,104,180.72 
639,394,724.19 
39,464,171.39 
4,051,691.33 
1,765,542.11 
15,974,210.42 
16,477,346.48 


$2,027,704,068.65 











$ — 50,000,000.00 
100,270,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
20,850,876.94 
18,263,470.22 
1,003,121.74 
1,735,105,986.91 
25,022,666.67 
17,800,488.50 
546,469.30 
4,191,638.67 
4,649,349.70 


$2,027,704,068.65 
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Trust Estate Expense 


Banks frequently incur unusual ex- 
penses in connection with the manage- 
ment of trust estates and ordinarily 
consider that such expenditures may 
properly be charged to the particular 
trust estates on whose account they 
were made. A recent Maryland deci- 
sion, however, suggests that the courts 
are inclined to allow trustees their 
commissions and no more, the inference 
being that the trustee is expected to 
pay all expenses out of the commissions. 

In the case decided the trust estate 
contained a number of farm properties 
scattered over a wide area, and it 
became the trustee’s task to operate 
the farms in the interest of the bene- 
ficiaries of the estate. For the purpose 
of traveling to and from the widely 
separated farms in the trust, the 
trustee acquired an automobile which 
he actually used in that way. In his 
account the trustee claimed credit for 
the cost of acquiring and operating 
the automobile. 

This claim was rejected, the court 
saying: 

“It would seem that the transporta- 
tion of the trustee in the performance 
of his duty to collect the rents, profits 
and income issuing from or arising out 
of the granted property was provided 
for in his commission (10 per cent).” 
(Nichols vs. McGill, 178 Atlantic 
Reporter, 697.) 


Note Title Transfer 


A bank held a note which one of the 
endorsers paid in full. Thereupon one 
of the officers of the bank handed the 
note to the person who had paid it. 
The bank did not endorse the note, 
and no words of transfer or assignment 
were spoken when the note was physi- 
cally delivered to the endorser who 
had paid it. 

The holder then sued the last 
endorser whose name appeared on 
the note. It was urged that payment 
to the bank was a satisfaction of the 
note and, in the circumstances, the 
holder acquired no title enabling him 
to recover from prior endorsers. An- 
swering this contention, the court said: 

“Title to a promissory note may be 
transferred by delivery by the holder 
to a purchaser without formal assign- 
ment. No formal assignment was 
necessary to vest in the transferee such 
title as the transferor (the bank) had.” 
(Weinstein vs. Bobker, 178 Atlantic 
Reporter, 752.) 


Sealed Instrument 


A printed form of note had a line 
for signature at the end of which the 
word “Seal” was printed in brackets. 
The maker of the note signed on this 
line. No reference was made in the 
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body of the note to the maker’s seal. 

At suit to enforce the note, the 
maker set up the defense that the note 
was not under seal and that as a simple 
contrast the statute of limitations had 
already run against it. 

The court found that the maker did 
not adopt the printed seal as his own 
and had no intention of executing a 
sealed instrument. Hence he could 
avail himself of the statute of limita- 
tions as a defense against the note. 
Ordinarily, the statute of limitations 
on a sealed instrument is much longer 
than on a simple contract or note 
without seal. (Williams vs. Turner, 
179 Southeastern Reporter, 806.) 


Recovery from Estate 


A bank acting as administrator of 
a decedent’s estate, was sued by X to 
recover the value of certain bonds. It 
was alleged by X that during the life- 
time of the decedent he had turned 
over to her some bonds of his for safe- 
keeping, that they were in her posses- 
sion at the time of her death, and that 
the bank as administrator had failed 
to return the bonds to him in response 
to his demands. At the trial the jury 
brought in a verdict against the bank. 

On appeal, the New Jersey Court of 
Errors and Appeals reversed this 
judgment, pointing out that no such 
verdict against the bank could stand 
unless it were shown, among other 
things, that the decedent actually had 
the bonds in her possession at the 
time of death and that they had passed 
into the hands of the bank, which had 
converted them to its own use. Of 
these necessary facts, no legal proof 
had been submitted. (Baude vs. 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 
178 Atlantic Reporter, 799.) 


Wife’s Note 


A husband and wife were sued on 
their joint note. The husband ad- 
mitted the execution of the note by 
himself. The wife admitted her signa- 
ture on the note, but set up the 
defense of “fraud, misrepresentation, 
intimidation, fraudulent pursuit and 
deceit” in connection with her execu- 
tion of the note. Specifically, she 
claimed that, although the face of the 
note called for $1,994.79, she was 
misled into believing that she was 
signing a note for $800. There was no 
sufficient evidence, the court held, 
showing that she signed the note in 
blank and that it was later filled out 
by someone else. 

“It would be dangerous,” said the 
court, “‘to hold that a person, even a 
distressed woman, could be allowed to 
avoid such an obligation by swearing 
that she thought it was an $800 note 
when the note for $1,994.79 was plainly 
before her.”” (Greene County Union 
Bank vs. Miller, 75 Southwestern 
Reporter, Second Series, 49.) 
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Located at Euclid Avenue and East Ninth Street and in 
Community Centers throughout Greater Cleveland and nearby 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 29, 1935 











ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 


United States Government eeeinean pn 
and fully guaranteed 


State, Municipal and Other Bonds sid einai. 
ments, including Stock in Federal Reserve 
Bank, less Reserves 


Loans, Discounts and Advances, less —_ 
serves 


Banking Premises 
Other Real Estate 


Interest and Earnings heaeiiih sei Orbe 
Resources, including Advance for Deposit 
Insurance 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 
Letters of Credit Executed by this Bank 
Total 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Notes $ 15,000,000.00 


(Subordinated to Deposits ont Other Liabilities) 


Capital Stock 13,800,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 2,978,380.19 





Reserve for Contingencies 

Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 

DEPOSITS 
Demand $109,478,923.26 
Time... . . .  149,495,203.96 


Cash Balances of Estates 
and Corporate Trust De- 


partments (Preferred) 31,543,719.57 





Other Liabilities 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit — 
for Customers 


Total 





$ 69,331,628.34 


50,896,458.30 


16,875,722.82 


167,539,291.09 
6,310,746.86 
8,800,609.67 
9,070,170.79 


235,439.25 





$325,060,067.12 


$ 31,778,380.19 
250,000.00 
1,424,108.72 


$290,517,846.79 
854,292.17 


235,439.25 
$325 ,060,067.12 





MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER CLEVELAND CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
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(From page 14) The smaller the bank, 
the easier to keep these postings up to 
date daily. And these records give the 
buyer something specific to plan by. 


We have repeatedly seen these 
studies made on new members of our 
group. They invariably show ll 


sorts of inconsistencies which without 
good records could not be recognized. 
For instance, a given form may be 
ordered two or three times a year, 
always in the same number. Take an 
annual consumption of 20,000, split 
into two orders of 10,000 each at $10, 
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Constructive Purchasing 


or $20 for the year’s supply. Buying 
25,000 lithographed singly, not in com- 
bination, will provide this number for 
$20 at 80 cents a thousand —which 
gives one quarter’s supply of the item 
gratis. But put it in combination, at 33 
cents, and you get your 25,000 for $8.25. 

Mind you, we are not arguing for 
overstocking just to save on printing 
costs. The proper size of order must 
depend on a good many considerations. 
Letterheads, for example, had _ best 
not be ordered in more than one year’s 
supply. The chances of a change in 
















Unpledged . 
Pledged* . 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 
Statement of Condition, June 29, 1935 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . 


United States Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed: 


$357,235,356.68 
123,950,950.98 481,186,307.66 


$291,283,794.68 





Loans and Discounts 









Banking House 


ing House 
Other Resources 













Deposits: 
General 
Public Funds . 


Other Bonds and Securities 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Other Banks’ Liability on Bills Purchased 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 


Real Estate Owned other am Bank- 


LIABILITIES 


$866,709,753.85 
90,397,736.07 $957,107,489.92 







52,857,746.60 
216,321,009.54 
3,000,000.00 
1,363,817.62 
15,711.35 
3,659,595.46 
13,950,000.00 


1,149,716.42 
230,048.88 








$1,065,017,748.21 





Acceptances 











Other Banks’ Bills Relea’ por Sold 15,711.35 
Reserve for Taxes and Interest 5,097,744.86 
Income Collected but Not Earned 295,891.93 
Capital Account: 

Preferred Stock $50,000,000.00 

Common Stock . - 25,000,000.00 

Surplus... 11,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 3,635,669.78 

Reserve for Contin- 

gencies 11,500,000.00 101,135,669.78 






1,365,240.37 








* To secure public, trust department and bank receivers’ funds 






$1,065,017,748.21 
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officers, in capitalization, in bank 
name, in Federal Reserve relationship, 
in nationalization or denationalization 
of the institution—any one of these 
would make the existing letterhead 
obsolete. And then there is the cost of 
additional stockroom storage space for 
keeping this overload, plus the added 
depreciation and spoilage which in- 
evitably accompany excessive stocks. 

Other items which are best pur- 
chased in small lots these days are 
those affected by possible govern- 
mental regulations: C/D’s, FDIC 
forms, FHA note forms, and so forth. 
There are many other forms subject to 
change because of these particular 
times. These should be ordered spar- 
ingly. On the other hand, standard 
items such as checks, check book 
covers, deposit tickets, ledger and 
statement sheets, debit and credit 
slips, savings department forms, com- 
mercial and savings pass books, envel- 
opes, bill straps, coin wrappers, safe 
deposit department forms, and the 
like, can well be purchased in one-year 
quantities or even larger if they are not 
too bulky and if large savings would 
ensue. 

It would be possible to continue 
indefinitely along these general lines. 
But you get the idea. Help the other 
fellow to save money, and he will 
cheerfully pass along to you a part of 
the saving. Or go ahead without 
planning, buy on the assumption that 
such savings are hardly worthwhile — 
and see who cares if you waste a few 
hundreds or thousands of dollars every 
year! 


All Other Real 
Estate 


(From page 18) began clawing and mut- 
tering atthe door. The muzzles of two 
guns protruded from the rumble seat 
back of him. He had apparently come 
to buy and shoot on the same day. All 
eyes were on him as he elbowed his way 
directly in front of Mr. Clutchbill. He 
took off a two-peaked, plaid Sherlock 
Holmes sporting cap, ran his hand 
over a bald head and glared eagerly 
at the cages with real animals in them. 
He gave no sign he had seen Mr. 
Clutchbill before or showed any indica- 
tion he received $11 a week from a rich 
wife. 

**$2,000 is bid . . . what do I hear?” 
howled Mr. Clutchbill, waving his 
cane over his head. 

**$5,000!!°’ yelled the newcomer 
without a second’s hesitation. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Clutchbill, “‘we are 
now really started. Shortly this 
valuable property will be in the hands 
of a new and happy owner. Do you 
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realize, folks, property to the extent 
of $25,000 is offered under the hammer 
here? $5,000! $5,000! what am I 
offered?” The old director took time 
off to look anxiously around for a face 
he missed. 


HEN, suddenly, his eye fell on that 

face. The face was coming across 
the lawns from the house. It was the 
famous wild life protector, Dr. Hiram 
Fishkill-Partridge. He was breathing 
heavily. His face was red with exer- 
tion or anger as he pushed through to 
Director Clutchbill. 

‘“‘Here! who you pushing?” squalled 
the stocky man in the two-peaked cap. 

“IT beg your pardon,” sang Dr. 
Fishkill-Partridge in a throaty bass, 
looking curiously at the short, stocky 
man to learn if he really were a subject 
of the Crown. 

“Only actual cash bidders on this 
line,” scowled the face under the 
Sherlock Holmes cap. 

““‘You must mean the light bidders’ 
line,” smiled Dr. Fishkill-Partridge, 
shoving directly in front. 

‘‘What am I offered?’ chirped Direc- 
tor Clutchbill brightly. 

$10,000,’ nodded Dr.  Fishkill- 
Partridge in an easy, off-hand voice 
that everyone knew was backed by 
ample sterling. 

“Twenty thousand dollars cash!” 
yelped Sherlock Holmes, pushing 
around in front of Dr. Fishkill-Part- 
ridge. 

“Don’t act like an ass,’ shouted the 
Doctor, getting his toes out from 
under Sherlock’s heels. ‘“There’s room 
here for both of us.” 

“TI doubt it!’ stated Sherlock briskly. 

**$20,000! $20,000 Once!” 
began Mr. Clutchbill raising a small 
mallet he had whipped out of a side 
pocket. 

“Twenty-five thousand dollars!’ 
shot out the Doctor’s booming voice, 
bending over and looking Sherlock 
sourly in the eye. 

The short, sturdy form of the man 
in the two-peaked cap stiffened. He 
snapped his head around. He opened 
his mouth but at that instant Director 
Clutchbill snapped a red bandanna 
handkerchief out of a hip pocket. He 
shook it out wildly and mopped his 
brow. Sherlock closed his mouth 
without uttering a further bid. 

**$25,000 . . . Once! $25,000... 
Twice! —and —gentlemen, are you all 
done?” A short breath-holding silence 
reigned. ‘$25,000! ...and Sold!! to 
our distinguished visitor Dr. Fishkill- 
Partridge.” 

A buzz of voices rose as Director 
Clutchbill climbed down out of the 
ear. Dr. Fishkill-Partridge stepped 
forward. 

“I’m a fool, no doubt. But I may 
as well start my hobby of small game 
sanctuaries right here.”’ He bent over 


the cage holding the friendly little 
Virginia deer, now watching him with 
two large soft eyes. He placed on the 
cage a small book and wrote busily for 
amoment. A bit of paper was passed 
to Director Clutchbill who glanced at 
it and then grasped the Doctor’s hand 
in a firm congratulation. “One mo- 
ment, if I may borrow your pen, and 
I’ll fill in your name on the deeds.” 

Sometime later, Mr. Clutchbill spoke 
to a short, stocky man in a two-peaked 
Sherlock Holmes cap. 

“‘Nobly done, Roderick,” he mut- 
tered in a low voice. ‘“Here’s your 
$100. Your got your eye on my red 
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handkerchief signal just in time... 
he’d never stood for another $1,000.” 

‘“Hm-m! I’m not sure but he would 
if I'd stamped on his toes once more.”’ 

“You did that?’ 

“Of course, to madden him.” 

“Julius Caesar! take this extra $10 
with my compliments. I didn’t know 
I was working with an artist.” 

In the twilight of the directors’ 
room in the Ferndale National some 
days later a check had passed from 
hand to hand. It was strange in 
appearance but eloquent in weight. 

“Five thousand pounds!’ purred 
Director Spearhawk, rolling his eyes 











Raq Your Customers 


Benefit From Your 
Washington Connection 


To those customers of your bank 
who may come to Washington 
quickly on any one of fifty different 
missions, The Riggs National Bank 
may be able to render a really 
helpful service. 


Our location in Washington makes 
it natural that we keep in close 
touch with national affairs, par- 
ticularly those affecting banking. 


THE RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


of WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ROBERT V. FLEMING, President and Chairman of the Board. 
GEORGE 0. VASS, Vice President and Cashier. 


Resources $90,000,000 « « « Established 1836 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Statement of Condition, June 29, 1935 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from 
Other Banks . +e 

United States Government Obli- 
gations, direct and/or fully 
guaranteed ° 

Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
Securities i. car we 48 

Other Securities 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank ‘ 


Loans and Discounts . 

Real Estate Mortgages 

Overdrafts ° 

Accrued Income Recsiveble—INet 

Customers’ Liability Account of 
Acceptances and Letters of 
Credit 

Other Resources . 

TOTAL RESOURCES 


Deposits: 


$ 92,922,516.86 


172,012,914.22 


6,770,800.85 
5,161,941.16 
675,000.00 
36,519,853.90 
8,792,198.74 
2,690.62 
1,191,384.16 


1,189,178.13 
155,860.10 
$325,394,338.74 





LIABILITIES 


Commercial, Bank and Savings $270,776,651.62 


U.S. Government. . 
Treasurer—State of Michigan 
Other Public Deposits 
Capital Account: 
Preferred Stock (Paid in) 
Common Stock (Paid in) 
Surplus (Paid in $5,000,000.00 
—Earned $750,000.00) . 
Undivided Profits (Paid in) 
Undivided Profits (Earned) 
Reserve for Expenses 
Dividends ° 
Reserve for Contingencies ° 


Our Liability Account of Acceptances end ‘Letters 


of Credit 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 


5,727,635.61 
12,268,113.19 
8,560,485.40 


$297,332,885.82 





$ 11,750,000.00 
5,000,000.00 


5,750,000.00 
2,500,000.00 
1,230,944.33 


26,230,944.33 





and Preferred Stock 


366,443.85 
274,886.61 


1,189,178.13 
$325,394,338.74 





United States Government Securities carried at $21,433,400.00 in the 
foregoing statement are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes required by law. 














Avoid False Alarms 


If you will install Padua Foot 
Units with your present system, 
your false alarm problem will be 
solved and your 
hold-up _protec- 
tion increased. 

Write for de- 
Lift of foot sets off the alarm tails. 

PADUA Hold-Up Alarm Corporation 
145 Seneca Street Cohoes, N. Y. 














asienaniten 
Clearing House 


will carry your Advertising 
Message into every bank in 


the United States and Canada 
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around till they almost fell out of his 
head. 

“Yeah, twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars,” translated Director Clutchbill, 
nodding easily as though he lived in 
London. 

“Gentlemen,” said President Per- 
kins, rising. “In token of our deep 
appreciation of this this —eh, 
miracle in mopping up our busted 
real estate shall we or shall we not 
jointly procure and present to the 
bank’s benefactor, Director Aaron 
Clutchbill, a gold-headed cane suit- 
ably set with diamond initials?” 


IRECTOR Spearhawk ran his hand 

around his collar. ““Wee-ou!! stuffy 
here, ain’t it? That transom open, 
Perkins?” 

‘“Hrrm!’ burst out the director of 
Aberdeen vintage, scramblingly trying 
to get out of his chair. “Hrrm! 
Gentlemen . . . inasmuch as Director 
Clutchbill has benefited not only us 
but the stockholders and depositors in 
equal proportion it is my suggestion 
the undivided profits account be 
touched for the cane... I am sure all 
benefited will want to have a hand in 
so noble a work.” 

“I will second the motion,” yelped 
Director Spearhawk, shooting his neck 
up out of his collar. 

“Let it be so recorded in the 
minutes,” pronounced President Per- 
kins gravely, clawing in an open 
drawer for his mallet with which to 
bang down on the table. 

“Oh, heh, Perkins, here it is!” 
Director Clutchbill shot a hand to his 
side pocket. “I lugged it to the auction 
to knock down the sale .. . and it’s a 
fine little tool.” 


The Washington 
Outlook 


(From page 11) in various banks. As it 
was originally announced that the 
entire $600,000,000 would be drawn 
from the gold profit, further with- 
drawals from this fund may be 
expected from time to time as national 
bank notes are presented for retire- 
ment. 

Action toward international stabili- 
zation of currencies will wait at least 
until there is some assurance that 
Congress will not upset such plans by 
requiring the use of a commodity 
dollar or enacting other legislation. 

Revival of agitation in Congress by 
farm groups and others favoring the 
commodity or fluctuating dollar came 
shortly after two events which height- 
ened world interest in early stabiliza- 
tion. The first was the revelation that 
the United States Treasury used its 
huge gold stabilization fund to assist 
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the French Government in remaining 
on a gold standard during the recent 
currency crisis in that country, an 
incident which indicated a willingness 
on the part of this government to 
maintain a de facto stabilization. 
The second was the meeting of the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
which, under the leadership of the 
American delegates, expressed the hope 
of early international action for cur- 
rency stabilization. England still lacks 
enthusiasm for early action, and the 
official position of the United States is 
likely to remain for some time one of 
willingness to discuss stabilization but 
refusal to start negotiations. 

Meanwhile the silver bloc in Con- 
gress is proposing further legislation 
and international conferences to in- 
crease the price of silver, but these 
proposals will continue to be received 
coldly by the Treasury. Secretary 
Morgenthau insists that the Treasury 
is purchasing silver as rapidly as 
practical under the requirements of 
existing legislation and at a price as 
high as conditions justify. 


Advertising Con- 
vention 


(From page 19) how-what-why of success- 
ful experience. These are always pro- 
vided and in excellent proportions. 

If, on the other hand, you have 
never attended an F. A. A. convention, 
it would be difficult to convince you 
by mere description that the simple, 
unadorned facts about what you will 
actually find there are not exaggera- 
tion. It will be profitable and pleasant 
for you; stimulating and good fun; the 
greatest imaginable gathering of experi- 
enced men possessing the know-how 
of financial public relations work. 
Talk it over with your colleague across 
the street who is a regular attendant — 
you will believe him better than any- 
thing you might see in print. Any- 
how, come to the convention. 

The convention will, as always, 
devote part of its time to general 
sessions covering the entire field, and 
another part to departmental sessions 
specializing on the three classes: Com- 
mercial; Savings; Investment. Those 
interested in molding public opinion — 
and who isn’t? —will hear this subject 
discussed by Edward Bernays, distin- 
guished New York public relations 
counsel whose clientele reads like the 
Blue Book of American Corporations. 
This same day’s program includes an 
address by Robert V. Fleming, first 
vice-president of the American Bankers 
Association, on “The Spirit of Ameri- 
can Banking.” Principal speaker at 
the convention banquet will be the 
Comptroller of the Currency, Hon. 
J. F. T. O’Connor. 

Distinctive of Financial Advertisers 
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Our Night Transit Department, and direct 
sendings, bring many Ohio points to Cleve- 
land for practical transit purposes. Items 
which arrive here after banking hours are 
still presented in those cities for payment the 
following morning. 

Let us tell you exactly what these two features 
can accomplish in improving your Fourth 


District transit service to your customers. 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 
Resources: over $100,000,000 








| cceveranors OLDEST BANK-—-FOUNODED 1845 























SCHOOL SAVINGS 


11 = _—"__ 4 Our Pass’;Book System installed and 
qt ‘ai sy) operated in” schools and banks by us 
= ) in every size and kind of community, 


including all supplies and all service at 
very reasonable cost to banks. 


Our plan is attractive to teachers and 
students. It is simple of operation both 
in schools and banks and has been ap- 
proved by well known bankers and 
educators. The stimulation of personal 
interest in the growth of accounts and 
keeping the system in a healthy condition 
is produced by methods that are dis- 
tinctive of our plan. 








Additional information without obligation upon request 


STANDARD SAVINGS SERVICE, INC. 


107 SIXTH ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Portals of 
HOSPITALITY 


Pittsburgh has played an important part in 
the settlement and growth of these United 


original thirteen colonies. 





ASSETS 


Loans to Individuals, Firms and Corporations in Greater 


Commercial and Acceptance Paper Purchased 
Time Deposits with Other Banks. 
Bonds Owned 
Cash Reserve and Due from Banks... 


Statement of Condition 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK of MIAMI 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Comptroller’s Call, June 29, 1935 


Be RS a eS Ab tee BA ee er $ 1,181,690.49 
First Mortgages on Improved Real Estate. . 753,824.44 
| RASS Care ree Monae 6.73 
Stock—First National Building Corporation. . 325,000.00 
Stock—Federal Reserve Bank.................. 45,000.00 
Pussebtere arn Pintures... ..... 2. ee ccccccscees so 98,442.00 
Federal Deposit Temporary Insurance Fund...... 17,936.40 
TI occa) rh ih cin ort ON a keegan ee Sa 5 1,294.18 
Other Assets (Interest Receivable and Prepaid Insurance).. 103,283.60 


1,450,000.00 
Sere Te er 225,000.00 


. .$14,995,784.43 
3,647 461.77 


18,643, 246.20 





Re ero eT OES on anlete dnleselibiocs nice due « indane meme A eee $22,844,724.04 
LIABILITIES 
rh ll aN Ni id as arc aets Tassie du tape aS $  1,200,000.00 
Surplus, Undivided Profits and Reserves............ 366,838.19 
NS Foe rice diag cet ss Wan ald eee en aKa 21,277,885.85 
TOTAL... $22,844,724.04 


U. S. Government obligations and other securities carried at 
$5,844.206.87 in the foregoing statement are deposited to se- 
cure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 





DEPOSITS . 


June 29, 1934 


$17,509,674.79 


June 29, 1935 


$21,277,885.85 





hotel, symbol of modern hospitality, towers 
high above tiny Fort Duquesne, which for 
one hundred and eighty years has stood ‘‘at 
the forks of the Ohio,” the last portal of 
hospitality for those headed downstream to 
“Ole Kaintuck.” e 
recognize this fine hotel as the best address 


and the largest hotel in Pennsylvania. 


Same Management—Same Outstanding Service Since Organization, 1902 


EDWARD C. ROMFH, President 
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_ before the public. 


| loan today 
| from 





and some- 
thing which many hardened conven- 
tioneers point out as the best feature 


| 

| conventions, 
| 

| of these meetings, is the hall of ex- 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Association 
Fort Duquesne 
Built 1754 


| hibits. These, be it said for those who 
| have not experienced them, are not 
| commercial exhibits. They are, rather, 

the cream of the year’s crop of financial 
| advertising, humbly (but not too 

humbly) submitted by the advertisers. 
| If you want to find out how those 

advertisements with photographic il- 
| lustrations worked out in closing trust 
| business, you merely have to ask the 
author of them to obtain all the inside 
statistics; he will be there. So will the 
other men from his town, who may 
occasionally be induced to go over in 
the corner with you and confide why 
| these advertisements were not so good 

as their author thinks! The exnibi- 
| tion hall is where you find the hard- 

boiled advertisers who really want the 
facts. Here they learn more in a few 
| hours of looking and asking questions 

than they could learn elsewhere in a 
| year. And just to get everybody 
introduced to the exhibit properly, a 
conducted tour is held on the afternoon 
of the first day, right after the business 
sessions are adjourned. 

But you get the idea by now. If you 
go to the Financial Advertisers Associ- 
| ent Convention at Atlantic City, 
September 9 to 11, 1935, you cannot 





Here was the far frontier of the 


Today this great 


Experienced travelers 


Four 
restaurants ... the famous 
Urban Roof Garden and the 


air-cooled Continental Bar. 
eee 
Rates from $3.50 Single 
$5.00 Double 


HOTEL 


PITTSBURGH 
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prevent learning a lot that will pay 
dividends to your institution whether 
you are comparatively inexperienced 
or an old hand at financial advertising 
and public relations work. You can 
not prevent yourself having a good 
time, even if you are naturally gloomy. 
Full details of how to get there, how 
to get your reservations, and all the 
rest can be obtained on request to 
Preston E. Reed, Executive Secretary, 
Financial Advertisers Association, 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Collateral Loans 


(From page 5) Summarizes the situation. 
Many Boston people move their head- 
quarters to Cape Cod or Maine dur- 
ing the hot weather. 

But when new business starts in the 
fall, the story may go on from here. 

The cost of this advertising cam- 
paign is, of course, a known figure, 
although sometimes bank advertising 
is hard to segregate and identify. <A 
bank must do some advertising ail the 
time, of course, to keep its name 
An ad for the trust 
department might conceivably pro- 
duce a client for a safe deposit box. 
An ad seeking to effect a collateral 
might bear fruit a year 
now, even two years. The 
important benefit from advertising lies 
in its expressing the personality of the 
bank, in its declaring a friendliness for 
the whole institution, in its focusing 
the thought and effort of every man 
and girl in the bank toward one clear 
and reasonable objective. 

But without calling in any of the 
intangible benefits of its advertising, 
the Webster and Atlas National Bank 
feels that its newspaper campaign has 
paid. 

The cost of an average week’s inser- 
tion was $119.50. Multiply this by 
22 weeks and you get $2,629. Then 
add $27.18 for printing up 1,500 
cards on heavy white stock, $13.08 
for addressing the envelopes and 
$23.04 postage —$63.30 in all. Then 
add the more effective letter and the 
addressed envelope and the reply card, 
which cost $95.74 in all. This is the 
letter which produced 41 _ replies. 
That’s the total cost —$2,788.04, to be 
specific. Not bad for producing $400,- 
000 of new business. 

There has been no expense for forms. 
The bank’s regular collateral loan 
blank is used throughout. Collateral 
is held in a locked compartment on 
wheels, kept inside the loan teller’s 
cage by day and at night secured in its 
own private locker inside the huge 
steel-jacketed vault. 

Loans are made by any of the bank’s 
officials, and any and all of them 
are easily accessible to callers. That 
carries out a promise stated in one of 
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the newspaper ads: “Interested and 
prompt co-operation by senior loaning 
officials.” And again, in another ad: 
‘by experienced officers, in a most 
personal manner.” 

Webster and Atlas National Bank 
is not Boston’s largest bank, but it 
aims to do a select business in a nice 
and a profitable way. The bank is 
very old. The Boston City Directory 
of 1834—a book about the size of a 
pocket Testament —lists a dozen or 
two banks, but only one other name 
there appearing besides the Atlas still 
appears in Boston’s bank lists today. 

The Atlas part of the bank was 
founded in 1833 as an offshoot and 
accessory of the then successful Atlas 
Insurance Company. The Webster 
National Bank was started in 1853 by 
friends of Daniel Webster. The two 
merged in 1904. 

Webster and Atlas National Bank 
recently started a unique little house 
organ, “the Web-Las,”’ and plans four 
issues to send to customers. The 
initial issue introduced company of- 
ficials and stated the bank’s policies. 
The bank is earnest for new business. 
Everybody is sales-minded. Frequent 
meetings after hours bring tellers and 
officials together. Problems are merged 
and solved. Barriers are knocked 
down. Each department co-operates 
with the others. 

Thus if any account cashes a check 
for $1,000 or over, or if it is steadily 
taking out and not putting in, the 
teller or the bookkeeping department 
notifies Cashier F. B. Butts or Vice- 
president Edward Motley or Vice- 
president H. G. Reynolds or Assistant 
Vice-presidents Gilman and _ Lane. 
Someone gets busy at once. People 
take offense easily, and perhaps this 
depositor has soured because of some 
trivial incident. Maybe a phone call 
or a visit will explain the trouble and 
bring him back before he slips out the 
door, with his balance drawn down 
to zero. 

So, by continuing to “‘win” new 
clients, even after they have signed 
them, the folks at Webster and Atlas 
National Bank have followed through 
on their advertising and made their 
loans campaign a success. 


Cage Deliveries 


(From page 15) for the purpose a small 
white card, conspicuously lettered in 
black. Cards are mounted at eye level 
in frames of heavy sheet metal, 101% by 
4 inches in size. Edges of the cae: are 
crimped at top and bottom and one end 
to hold the card securely. The other 
end is left open to permit easy insertion 
and changing of labels. A strip of 
isinglass protects the card against 
soiling. Designations are abbreviated 
and read ‘Drafts,’ “Collections,” 
“Collateral,” and so forth. Unit cages 
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More than half the world’s telephones are in the United 
States. Washington, D.C., has more per 100 population 
than any other city, anywhere; San Francisco is a close 
second; Los Angeles has more than all of Africa. On 
the average, every person in this country makes four 
calls per week, compared with one per month for the 
rest of the world. Reason: Bell System service is fast, 
dependable, economical. It leads the world. 





Bell Telephone System 
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\ENT TO EVERY» 
BALT MORE,” Nes 


ONE OF AMERICA’S Map, 7, 
FINEST HOTELS WITH a} 
EVERY COMFORT AND 0 
LUXURY AT LOW COST 


Acastle of comfort for the traveler in 
the very heart of beautiful Baltimore. 
Restaurants equipped to serve 5000 
people daily. 700 Rooms with Bath, Bedhead 
Reading Lamp and Circulating Ice Water. 
$3 SINGLE 


Expert garage attendant will call for 
and deliver your car at the door 


H. N. BUSICK, Managing Director 
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for paying and receiving tellers carry 
only the initials of the accounts served, 
as ““A-B,” “‘C-E,” and so on. 

The signs are inexpensive, easily 
made in any sign shop, and have 
proved a great convenience. Inexperi- 
enced employees unfamiliar with the 
bank’s routine and layout find them 
especially useful. But even those of 


us who have been here a long while 
find ourselves unconsciously taking 
our directions from the back-of-the- 
cage signs. After all, and despite our 
pride in our thorough familiarity with 
the bank, we do find it easier to look 
at a sign than to peer through the 
netting to identify the cage by the 
teller or equipment within. 
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because its operation is 


SIMPLER 


Banks like the speed, simplicity 
and ease of operation of this new 
Burroughs. It handles almost one- 
third of the average work automati- 
cally—note how much easier and 
faster you can list and add amounts 
by using the short cuts offered by 
the full visible keyboard, standard 
in banks for half a century. These 
important features are offered in 
over 90 different Burroughs models. 
There is a size and style for indi- 
vidual needs—at a price surprisingly 


low. Send for descriptive folder. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 
OF CANADA, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 


| NO CIPHERS 
_ TO WRITE 


f 





Burroughs prints ciphers automatically. There is no cipher key. 
Since business figures involve so many ciphers, a large per- 
centage of the work is done without touching a key. 


AT ONE TIME 





You can touch two or more keys at once. For example, write 
4.67 with one stroke — not three; write 77 with one stroke — 
not two; write 5,870.00 with one stroke — not six. 


SUBTRACTION 
AS FAST AS _— 
ADDITION — 





To subtract, touch the “minus” bar. To add, touch the “plus” 
bar. No other motions are required. 


INSTANT 
TOTALS 





To take a total, touch the total key. This one, single motion— 
not two or three—prints the total. 






















































3 ion 
es HTD SUMMER 
RATES 


Live AT THE 


WILLARD 
* * HOTEL 


The Willard is near the places 
you ll visit in Washington— 
two blocks from the White 
House, near Monument, 
Treasury, etc. Within 
sight of the Potomac. 


LOW SUMMER RATES 
$3 up single and 
$4 up double 


Air-Conditioned Dining Room 
and Coffee Shop. Write for Folder. 


One 
WILLARD HOTEL 


14th and Pennsylvania Avenue 
H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 








To Sept. 16 


























Canadian Notes and Comment 





ONTARIO SAVINGS 


The Province of Ontario Savings 
System will be extended by from 
thirty to sixty offices many of which 
will be established in border cities and 
towns if recently announced plans of 
the provincial government are carried 
out. At the same time a vigorous 
campaign for deposits by the govern- 
ment institution is foreshadowed with 
the announcement that the interest 
rate paid on deposits will be in future 
2% per cent, an increase of 4% per 
cent over the former rate. Under its 
new policy of direct financing, the 
Ontario government has announced a 
cessation of farm loans which formerly 
had been financed from the funds of 
the savings offices. The expansion 
plan of the provincial savings system 
marks a new step in the history of this 
institution which has operated since 
March 1922 when the first branches 
were established. At the end of May 
some eighteen offices were operating 
with deposits exceeding the $20,000,000 
mark and with 100,000 depositors. 


SOCIAL CREDIT 


The Bank of Nova Scotia is making 
a valuable contribution to Canadian 
economic studies in dealing with social 
credit in their monthly reviews for 
May and June. There has been so 
little published on this subject from a 
Canadian standpoint that the layman 
will welcome the bank’s exposition on 
the topic which is set forth with so 
much clarity. In the May review 
under “‘Sccial Credit” the Douglas pro- 
posals are discussed and critically ana- 
lyzed. In the June review under “Social 
Credit” and the Canadian Economy 
the bank’s economist deals with social 
credit from a Canadian point of view. 


CANADA’S BANK BANDIT 


The end of the road came recently 


| for Canada’s most spectacular bank 


bandit, Walter Gerard Nevin, who 
with his partner in crime received a 
sentence of thirty years in prison for 
a series of bank holdups in Montreal. 
Successful insurance man and dapper 
socialite in ordinary life, Nevin robbed 
banks as a sideline. With colossal 
nerve he called on Montreal bank 
managers with newspaper clippings 
containing accounts of his own crimes 
to sell them holdup insurance. 
Melodramatic to the end, Nevin con- 
ducted his own defense in the Montreal 
court. With the adroitness of a trained 
lawyer he challenged prospective jury- 
men who were shareholders of banks 


by G. A. G. 





and financial institutions and cross 
examined witnesses with considerable 
skill. It was to no avail as the evidence 
was too strong against him. 


SOMETHING FOR SILVER 


British Columbia is fast developing 
a section of public opinion that is just 
as enthusiastic about silver as fellow 
exponents in the silver states across 
the border. This was evidenced in 
the last session of the Canadian House 
of Commons when a coast member 
introduced several measures aimed at 
monetization. The British Columbia 
silverites are not satisfied with the 
five line section of the Bank of Canada 
Act which provides that the Canadian 
central institution shall during the 
years 1935, 1936 and 1937 purchase 
and hold newly mined Canadian silver 
as and when required by the minister 
of finance but that the bank shall 
never be required to purchase more than 
1,671,802 fine ounces in any one year. 

Canadian silver fans in the house 
moved to have the above clause altered 
to read that the bank shall not pur- 
chase less than 1,671,802 fine ounces 
in any one year. This bill was declared 
out of order as were other measures 
to increase the silver content of the 
silver dollar and make silver legal 
tender to any amount. 


CLEARING HOUSE ITEMS 


Investment dealers and banks joined 
in a successful campaign to market 
the City of Vancouver’s $1,500,000 
Baby Bond issue... . Trust companies 
registered in Ontario had a greater 
gross income in 1934 than in 1933 due 
chiefly to increases in the volume of 
agency fees and commissions ... . 
Interest rates on mortgages and agree- 
ments-for-sale held by the government- 
sponsored Manitoba Farm Loan As- 
sociation have been reduced from 
7 to 6 per cent.... Canadian House 
of Commons passes a_ bill provid- 
ing for a $62,000,000 exchange fund 
to iron out fluctuations in the 
Canadian dollar .... Exchange fund 
will be set up from the profits derived 
from the gold taken over by the Bank 
of Canada... . Canada’s silver dollar 
was described as “One of the loveliest 
coins I have seen in a long time” by 
Rudyard Kipling, famous British poet 
. . . . This month’s oddest item con- 
cerns the optimist who applied to the 
manager of a bank branch in British 
Columbia for a $200 loan on the 
strength of the $1,562.50 which was 
to come to him from a ten-cent chain 
letter. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-8-35 
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